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I AM happy that in preſenting the follow- 
ing letters to the public, I am not exhibit- 
ing ſcenes, or communicating opinions, that 
can wound delicacy, or pervert ſentiment, 
And though I too well know, that to avoid 
licentious deſcription, and to reject faſhion- 
able ideas, is to wander far from the road 
that leads to wealth and fame in the literary 


world 
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world, yet I am not willing to acquire either 
one or the other at the expence of my rea- 
der's happineſs, If amuſement only is to 
be found in the Letters of Charlotte, it will at 
leaſt be innocent amuſement. If opinions 
are advanced which may appear uncommon, 
they will not be found to militate againſt the - 
precepts of religion, If the mind of the 
reader is not expanded by additional know- 


ledge, it will not be contracted by the ſub- 
tleties of ſcepticiſm, 


Whether theſe negative recommendations 
will carry any weight, I know not; but I 
am . ſorry. to find any book publiſhed, in 
favour. of which even theſe cannot be ad- 
vanced ; and I am ſtill more ſorry that a 
book ſo univerſally read as the Sorrows of 
Werter, ſhould fall under this predicament ; 
a book which is not ſimply an apology for 

the 
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the horrible crime of Suicide, but in which, 


as far as the author's abilities would go, it is 
juſtified and recommended ! 


But the author, not ſatisfied with recom- 
mending a ſpecific crime, has aimed a violent 
blow at all religion. In the language of 
thoſe men who, if they would, cannot, 
avoid venerating revelation, he ſays: © I 
revere our religion; you know I do: Iam 
ſenſible that it often gives ſtrength to the 
feeble, and comfort to the afflicted, But 
has it,” he continues “ ſhould it have this 
effect on all men equally ? conſider this vaſt 
univerſe, and you will find millions for 
whom it never has exiſted; and millions, 
whether it is preached to them or not, for 
whom it never will exiſt.” This is meant 
as a pretext for totally rejecting it. Upon 


the ſame principle, we might rejef almoſt 


every 
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every ching that Providence affords us. He 
adds; “ What is the deſtiny of man? to 
fill up the meaſure of his ſufferings, and 
drink up the bitter draught,” Such are the 
ſentiments interwoven in a work intended 
ſtrongly to affect the mind, and in which 
the hero is made to aft in conformity 
to theſe ſentiments. The action itſelf, I 
ſhould hope, would ſhew the error and fu- 
tility of the reaſoning ; and I will not paſs 
ſo ill a compliment on the judgment of the 
reader, as to-analyſe the paſſage I have quo- 
ted ; the ſophiſtry I ſhould think too glaring 
to miſlead a mind not totally deſtitute of all 
moral cultivation : and yet I am ſorry to 
ſay, we have had inſtances, in which, to- 
gether with the influence of the example, it 
has operated to the deſtruction of indivi- 


duals, 


See the Sorrows of Werter, Letter Lxv1i1t- 


- 
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duals, particularly among the other ſex, 
who, from their virtues and attainments, 
muſt otherwiſe have become happy in them- 
ſelves, and ornamental to ſociety. It would 
be painful to be particular; but, in ſupport 
of what I have ſaid, I cannot avoid taking 
notice of a ſingle fact, well known in the 
metropolis, that a young and amiable lady 
who “ raſhly ventured on the unknown 
ſhore,” had the Sorrows of Werter under her 


pillow when ſhe was found in the flecp of 
death, 


Thus, in a ſtory, a poem, or a fable, the 
man of genius-ſends forth the firebrands of 
infidelity, and arms his fellow-creatures 
with deſpair to anticipate the ſtroke of death. 
Pretending to uncommon liberality of ſenti- 
ment, he diſcovers the weakneſs, without 
the virtue, of that monaſtic ſuperſtition 


which 
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which repreſents the world as a theatre of 
miſery and continual ſufferings.“ This is 
not a proper place for me to controvert an 
opinion, wereit worth controverting hich, 
I truſt, every reader knows and feels to be 
falſe. 


It was very artful in the author, to inſi- 
nuate, that his hero was « ſtrongly impreſ- 
ſed with ſentiments of religion.” To have 
obtruded opinions in direct contradiction to 
thoſe ſentiments, without ſome ſophiſtical 
alluſion to them, would have ſhocked, in- 
ſtead of converting his readers, to become 
the diſciples of that fell deſpair which whets 
the dagger of ſelf - aſſaſſination. It is need- 

leſs 


* The fallacy of this doctrine is expoſed with irre- 
futable argument, conveyed in the captivating form of 


a viſion, and in all the beauty of language, by the 
RAMBLER, No, 44. 
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leſs for me to obſerve, that he who is really 
6 impreſſed with ſentiments of religion,” 
will not readily be guilty of any crime, 
much leſs of the greateſt, 


In the Preface to the Sorrows of Werter, 
we are told, that the author had been cal- 
led the apologiſt of Suicide, by thoſe who 
abſurdly aſcribed to him the erroneous ſen- 
timents which he has given to his principal 
character. Here ſeems to be a diſtinQion 
without a difference. If the author gave his 
hero thoſe ſentiments, ſurely they are his 
own ; and if they are erroneous, be whoſe 
they will, why are they publiſhed without 
their antidote PAs a tranſlator, the Editor 
tells us, that, to avoid giving offence, ſeveral 
exceptionable ſentiments are omitted, Had 
the author been influenced by fimilar mo- 
tives, the work would never have appeared; 


at 
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at leaſt he might have indulged us with the 
efforts of his genius, without ſhocking us 
with the depravity of his principles. The 
moſt extenſive evil a man can do, is to pub- 
liſh a bad book, 


The letters of Werter having been read 
with avidity, I am to ſolicit public indul- 
gence for thoſe of the amiable Charlotte, 
They commence at the time Werter's com- 
mence, and were written by her to a ſemale 
friend, with whom ſhe correſponded both 
before and after the death of Werter. 
Though they are, in general, miſcellaneous, 
they partake more of the nature of a novel 
than thoſe of Werter. I might ſay, that the 
female mind is more given to narrative than 
to reflection; the letters of Charlotte, how- 
ever, will not warrant the aſſertion: they 
abound with reflections which, if they do 


not 
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not diſplay a brilliant underſtanding, diſ- 
cover a good heart. Suſceptible of the moſt 
tender impreſſions, and alive to all the feel- 
ings of refined ſenſibility, the natural cheer- 
fulneſs of her diſpoſition often gave way to 
pathetic contemplation; and ſhe is not leſs 


communicative of her thoughts than of her 


conduct. 


The regard Charlotte expreſſes for the 
Engliſh language, in which ſhe was conver- 
ſant, and for Engliſh authors, muſt natu- 
rally be pleaſing to an Engliſh reader. She 
quotes our poets, as we quote the ancients ; 
and it was natural ſhe ſhould do ſo : ſenti- 
ments acquired through the medium of ano- 


ther language make the ſtrongeſt impreſſions 
on the mind, 


It 
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It afforded me no ſmall pleaſure to find, 
that in the letters of Charlotte there was no- 
thing to ſuppreſs. I give them at large; and 
wiſh I could do the ſame by her fair friend, 
of whom one cannot but conceive a high 
opinion, from the confidence repoſed in 
her by Charlotte, and the great regard ſhe 
expreſſes for her correſpondence, 


I ought to apologize for the length of 
this Preface; but as apology would only 
add to prolixity, I forbear. Regardleſs of 
my fate as an Editor, I ſolicit protection and 
indulgence only for GATT. 

. 
N 
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CHARLOTTE, &c; 
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LETTER 1.*' 


- 
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HE elegant deſcription of 
your retirement charms · me; 
but you always ſketch with a flat- 
tering pencil, and the moſt capti- 
vating colours. You think, I can 
have no objection to ſo delightful 
a ſpot; and indeed J have but one 
vol. 24. 2 2500444 he 


* As the dates of theſe letters only ſpecified the 
week-days on which they were written, it was thought 
needleſs to notice them, 


= a 
it is too far from Walheim. As 1 


ſincerely regret your abſence, do 
not negle&, my dear girl, to give 
me the only conſolation in your 
power—the conſolation of your en- 
chanting correſpondence. To you 
it will afford ſome amuſement; to 
me it will communicate real is i 
nels. 

Why, you are 28 abſolutely bu- 
ried as if you were in a convent; 
but though you are thus devoted to 
Solitude, and are become one of hor 
beſt beloved diſciples, you muſt by 
no means take the veil. We cannot 
diſpenſe with your occaſional viſits. 
Walheim, beliey + ge, ſuffers con- 


1 


ſiderably by your abſence, Our 
converſations are become dull, for 
want of your fprightlineſs; our 
evenings long; our dances languid. 
- Adolphus Ferdinand very juſtly, 
and very prettily, called you the 
Euphroſyne of Walheim. 
Your raillery, my ſweet friend, 
is out of time. . Albert is not here. 
A melancholy event hath called 
him hence : the grave receives his 
father. Albert, overwhelmed with 
filial grief, pays the laſt ſad duties 
of filial lovez and for a time for- 
gets his Charlotte. 
1 cannot but lament the death of 
this good old man. In him Albert 
"WY found 
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found not only an affectionate fa- 
ther, but a ſincere friend; one, who, 
deſtitute of the peeviſnneſs of age, re- 
membered that he once was young: 
one, whoſe evening ſky was illu- 
mined by the ſunſhine of cheerful- 
neſs, and the beams of religion; 
and of all characters, what can be 
more. * than that of e 
old man? 

Albert means to ſettle all his 
affairs before his return; I do not, 
therefore, expect to ſee him this 
month. Now, as you are ſo great 
an advocate for him, and would 
do any thing to accelerate the 
feſtival of Hymen,” I think you 
| ought, 


Fo 


ought, during his abſence, to come 
and plead his cauſe; and by your 
preſence render his abſence the leſs 
irkſome.— Adieu . Preſent or ab. 


ſent, always believe me to be 
Your affectionate 
CHARLOTTE. 


* 


LETTER II. 


OU forget, my dear Carolina, 

that I have not much of what 
you term “ idle time.” You forget 
that I have the ſuperintendence of 
alittle family; and that, in being 
B 3 . an 
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an oldeſt fiſter, I have all the cares 
of a parent. How, then, can you 
expect me not only to write fre. 
quently, but to write long letters ? 
— Beſides, I am bound to write to 
Albert twice a week; and thoſe 
letters coſt me no ſmall trouble, 
for, in order to improve ourſelves 
in the Engliſh language, we have 
agreed to correſpond in no other. 
So that all my © idle time,” as 
you call it, is devoted to the read- 
ing of Engliſh books. 
I have juſt had with me ſeveral 
of your admirers, to invite me to a 
ball next Tueſday. As I know moſt 
of the party, and as no exerciſe can 

be 
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be more charming, I have promiſed 
to attend. I hope there is no impro- 
priety in it. Albert, 1 am ſure, 
will not be diſpleaſed; though I 
am ſorry I have not time to ac- 
quaint him, and have his anſwer 
on the ſubject. 

It has been very warmly, and 1 
dare ſay, very feelingly afferted by 
Adolphus Ferdinand, that there 
can be no dance without you. The 
language of lovers, you know, is 
not to be judged by common rules: 
this is a ſort of poetical licence of 
Ferdinand's, by which we are to 
underſtand, that he cannot dance 
without you. If you had a grain 
| of 


381 
of compaſſion, you would give 
ſpirit to our dance, and peace to 
Ferdinand. 


LETTER III. 


"T *HE occurrences of a ball, you 
=. know, always form a grand 
article in female correſpondence; 
and you will expect a faithful nar- 
rative of all our late proceedings. 
And, indeed, they are not unwor- 
thy of commemoration. Indepen. 
dent of mere amuſement, meetings 
of this kind always afford matter of 
obſervation, and exhibit traits in 
8 | cha- 
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characters diſcoverable only on 
ſuch occaſions, 

Mrs. C. accompanied by her 
lovely niece, and a gentleman, 
whoſe name is WERTER, was fo 
obliging as to give me a corner in 
a coach; and though the horizon 
was gloomy, the good ſpirits and 
charming converſation of my com- 
panions, rendered the journey very 
ſhort, and we preſently found our- 
ſelves in the ball room. Beſides our 
uſual ſet, there were eight or ten 
ſtrangers, and as they all danced, 
the room was tolerably well filled. 

Much grace was diſplayed in 
the minuets, particularly by Fre- 

derick, 
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derick, Andran, W. Selftadt, and 
the gentleman who accompanied 
us. Your Adolphus and I com- 
menced country dances. The third, 
T danced with Werter, who does 
the walſe uncommonly well, and 
was very animated. You know 
nothing affords me more pleaſure 
than good dancing; and, having 
a good partner, perhaps I too might 
be more than ordinarily animated; 
for in the mid of this dance, our 
friend Matilda Selftadt ſignificant- 
ly pronounced the name of Al. 
bert,” which fo much excited the 
curioſity of my partner, and ren- 
dered him ſo importunate, that Tat 

72 length 
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length frankly told him the nature 
of my connexion with Albert. 

I am not vain enough to ſuppoſe 
this information had any effect on 
the ſpirits of Werter; but from 
that moment he was perpetually 
out. I did not know what to think. 
I was willing to attribute his dif- 
order to the encreaſe of the light- 
ning, which, during the laſt half 
hour, had become quite alarming ; 
and the thunder was ſo loud as to 
over-power the muſic. Several la- 
dies quitted the dance; the panic 
became general; the muſicians. 
ceaſed; and an awful filence ſuc- 
ceeded. The miſtreſs of the cere- 


monies,. - 
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monies, for ſo I call Mrs, K. took 
us into a room, the window-ſhut- 
ters of which prevented us ſeeing 
the lightning. Moſt of the gen- 
tlemen went to drinking, and we 
played at counting.— The morn- 
ing approached, and we returned 
home. The ſcene was truly de- 
lightful. We heard the thunder 
roll afar off; and whilſt the ſun 
was riſing in the eaſt, a beau- 
tiful rainbow gave ſplendour to 
the weſt. Ah,” I ſaid, © what 
magnificent ſimplicity is here! — 
what vivid colours in the ſkies ! — 
what emulation in the fields |—Q, 
Klopſitock ! who, beſides thee, can 

paint 
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paint a ſcene like this 2?” — The 
tear ſtarted in my eye, and my 
heart glowed; —but who can de- 
ſcribe angelic luxury? — Werter 
ſaid, * How the ſplendour of our 
ball fades away before this Po — 
Mrs. C. and her niece ſlept: be- 
ſides being extremely early and re- 
gular in their hours, they were 
wearied with dancing. I was ſet 
down, without diſturbing them; 
and Werter ſaid, he would call in 
the evening, to tell me how they 
did. bil 

You will not aſk me any th ing 
about the dreſſes of the ladies. A 
few years ago, indeed, they would 


have 
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have come in for their ſhare of ad- 
miration and deſcription: but to 
notice them now would be irkſome 
to me, and afford no pleaſure to 
you. Simplicity ſeemed to be the 
goddeſs of taſte, which all the la- 
dies had worſhipped; ſo that there 
could be little diſcrimination or 
diſtinction where each was adorned 
with one ſpecies of elegance. I 
have a great opinion of the good 
ſenſe and taſte of thoſe ladies, who 
are the firſt to ſacrifice the petty 
diſtinctions of ſplendid apparel to 
elegant neatneſs.— Adieu 


LE T- 
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LETTER IV. 


FORGOT ia my laſt to tell 
you, my dear Carolina, that 
I had a thouſand compliments to 
deliver to you; for a ball without 
you, would, you know, neceſſarily 
excite much enquiry. Indeed the 
beaux were very inquiſitive. When 
I told chem, that you was hid in 
the very boſom of retirement, An- 
tonine Frederick ſaid, that con- 


firmed his opinion of your being an 
angel. How can you,” I ſaid, 
* uſe ſuch common appellations ?” 
—< Nay,” replied he, © I am 

ſpeak · 
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ſpeaking as a philoſopher, and not 
as a lover: don't you know,“ he 
added, that one of the ancients 
has ſaid, no being but a brute or 
an angel can bear abſolute retire- 
ment ?”—So you ſee, my dear, you 
are a philoſophical angel, and 1 
ſhall expect not only learned, but 
frequent diſcourſes from you.— 
Have compaſſion on your diſciple, 
and write to me ſoon, Adieu 


BELT: 
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LETTER: V. 


NDEED you have approved 
yourſelf a philoſopher. Your 
laſt letter on retirement, ſhews how 
well you can enjoy it, and to what 
an admirable end you can convert 
it. It certainly requires a portion 
of philoſophic reſolution, a mind 
well ſtored, and, above all, it re- 
quires innocence. Guilt ſeeks diſ- 
ſipation of thought; whilſt retire- 
ment 1s the very nurſe of contemp- 
lation. But it is not neceſſary that 
we ſhould always contemplate. The 
active virtues of ſociety demand 
VOL, 1. C our 
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our preſence in the world, Re- 
tirement is not the buſineſs of life: 
it is only the ſcene of preparation, 
or of relaxation, That religious 
philoſophy; therefore, which taught 
men to ere& monaſteries and con- 
vents, could not be founded in 
truth or nature. In hiding our. 
ſelves from a pofibility of tempta- 
tion, we may, indeed, avoid many 
dangers; but do we not, at the 
ſame time, preclude ourſelves from 
innumerable opportunities of re- 
ceiving and of communicating hap- 
pineſs ?=Beſides, our leading tar 
lights us on the way: He went 
about doing good,” and retired 

but to pray. 


It 
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It amounts juſt to the ſame thing: 


—you ſpoke of temporary retire- 
ment, and, you ſee, I am on the 
ſame ſide of the queſtion, 

Though your aunt—who, you 
ſay, is the only rational being in 
your © enchanted caſtle,” —though 
ſhe is cheerful, you muſt neceſſa- 
rily paſs many hours, which can be 
appropriated to nothing but re- 
flection: convert your thoughts 
into epiſtles, my dear Carolina, for 
the inſtruction and amuſement of 
your friend. 


C 2 LE T- 
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LETTER VI. 


CANNOT but laugh, though 

-I am angry, at your raillery 
againſt Adolphus F erdinand; a 
man whoſe greateſt foible is, his 
being in love, which makes him 
guilty of ſome little extravagancies 
that you treat ſeverely, though you 
are the caufe of them. You ſhould 
not complain of him, without hav- 
ing aneye to yourſelf : you ſhould 
not cenſure the effect, without ad- 
verting to the cauſe, Come, you 
are a {trenuous advocate for Albert; 


and it would be ungenerous in me 


not 
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not to take the part of Ferdinand; 
though, I think, he is in no great 
danger, for, if you did not eſteem 
him, you would not write about him. 

Ferdinand, you ſay, is not poſ- 
ſeſſed of thoſe graces of converſa- 
tion and exterior deportment, by 
which ſome others, that you men- 
tion, are diſtinguiſhed, I might 
aſk, are not thoſe others equally 
deſtitute of the higher and more 
amiable accompliſhments for which 
Ferdinand is ſo univerſally eſteem- 


ed? And are you ſo avaricious as 


to deſire, and ſo unreaſonable as to 


expect, every ſpecies of perfection 
in your lover? 


C 3 The 
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The merit of Ferdinand is of the 
ſame complexion with that of Al- 
bert; and, belie ve me, my dear girl, 
it is not for want of abilities that 
they do not cultivate the graces 
you allude to: it is, either becauſe 
they deſpiſe them, or becauſe the 
poſſeſſion of them is incompatible 
with higher attainments. There is 
a frivolity neceſſarily attached to 
thoſe acquiſitions, that would ill 
become Ferdinand and Albert. I 
do not expect in the laurel, the 
colours of the tulip. 

I admire your commending Al- 
bert, and, in the ſame letter, cen- 
ſuring Ferdinand !—IFf there is any 

difference 
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difference, it is in favour of Ferdi- 
nand, who, beſides a liberal educa- 
tion, has had the advantage of tra- 
velling. And are you really ſorry, 
he did not return a coxcomb?— 
O Carolina but I know you; and 
I ſuſpe& you will laugh at me for 
ſeriouſly animadverting on what 
perhaps you wrote in jeſt. 
Remember, that, for the future, 
when you cenſure Ferdinand, I 
ſhall include Albert; thus, what 
you gain on one fide, you will loſe 
on the other—And ſo, my philo- 
ſophical cenſor, — adieu] 


LET- 
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LETTER VII. 


WYNO you want another lover, 


that you enquire ſo parti- 
eularly about Werter ? — Female 
curioſity, to be ſure !—A new cha- 
| rafter in our little hemiſphere, 
like a comet, always attracts gene- 
ral attention, and excites much en- 
quiry ;—yes, and as many ſtrange 
conjectures are formed, of one as 
of the other. 

I have not yet ſeen enough of 
Werter to form any certain idea 
of his character. At preſent, I can 
only ſay, that he ſeems to be a 


man 
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man of taſte and ſentiment; ſtrong. 
ly attached to the polite arts, and, 
I dare ſay, can write verſes, and 
probably will when he ſees you. 
His eye is keen, and there 1s great 
expreſſion in his countenance: it 
is that kind of expreſſion which 
indicates a lofty ſpirit, tempered 
by the perpetual operation of a 
philoſophic judgment. 

But it is uſeleſs in me to attempt 
deſcribing what you will diſcover 
at a firſt interview, for you muſt 
ſee him, and that ſpeedily; though, 
perhaps, you do not know that you 
are coming to Walheim. I am ſure 


you love my father too well, to re- 
fuſe 


1 


fuſe a requeſt of his; and his re- 


queſt with many compliments to 
your aunt and yourſelf—is, that 
you will favour him with your 
company a few days, to ſuperintend 
our little family, whilſt I viſit a 
dying friend—Yes, my dear Caro- 
lina, poor Thereſa W. whom you 
have often heard me mention with 
tenderneſs, as another Carolina, 
calls on me to cloſe her dying eyes. 
Melancholy errand !—but ' tis the 
voice of friendſhip : 


—— As if an angel ſpoke, 
I feel the ſolemn ſound . 


She is abandoned by her phyſicians, 


and wiſhes only to ſee me. Dear, 
dear 


1 
dear girl! I come, as a dove to its 
wounded mate—OQO, that I could 
bear healing in my wings!“ 
Adieu, my Carolina — In your 
prayers remember poor Thereſa, 
the friend of your Charlotte. 


S —_ 


LETTER Ii. 


OUR refidence at Walheim 
gives me great ſatisfaction, 
becauſe I know every thing will go 
on as my father wiſhes.—I found 
here, a ſhadow of my Thereſa— 
alas, how wan! I was impatient 
to fee her, and, though ſhe was 
aſleep 


1 


aſleep when I arrived, I ſtepped 
ſoftly to her bedſide, and kiſſed 
her pale hand, that accidentallylay 
uncovered, as if on purpoſe to re- 
ceive me. Diſeaſe had robbed her 
face of all its charms, but delicacy: 
ſhe looked like a ſleeping infant. I 
ſat down by her, and wepr. A thou- 
ſand tender recollections heightened 
my diſtreſs. Art length the dear 
girl awoke, and with an infantile 
accent, ſaid, ©* Is my Charlotte 
come yet ?”—I took hold of her 
hand—*© Thy Charlotte is here,” 
I ſaid, © thy own Charlotte that 
loves thee” _ She turned her head, 
and, raiſing it a little, looked wiſt- 

fully 
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fully in my face; a faint pleaſure 


glimmered in her blue eyes“ In- 

deed, indeed,” ſhe ſaid, this is 

my Charlotte—O Charlotte! you 

ſee — She could ſay no more; ſhe 
graſped my hand, and, reclining 
her head on the pillow, her eyes 
were filled with tears. I kneeled 
by her; my heart was full but 
tears had already given me ſome 
relief. Do not add ſtrength to 
your diſeaſe,” I ſaid, “by diſtreſſ- 
ing yourſelf: Think, Charlotte 1s 
with you. She put my hand to 
her lips, and kiſſed it eagerly. I 
was glad to find ſhe had ſo much 
ſtrength —< Believe me, my dear 
Thereſa,” 


LF 
Thereſa,” I added, you will be 
better.” © NowCharlotte is come,“ 
ſhe ſaid, © I ſhall be happy: but ! 
muſt leave thee, my Charlotte; 
and thou wilt remember ”—T in- 
terrupted her, Nay, do not talk 
of leaving me: —I am come to 
ſtay with thee, and thou wilt be 
better.” 

I had brought with me a phial 
of thoſe drops that had afforded my 
deareſt mother great relief in her 
fatal illneſs. - I gave ſome to The- 
reſa. She raiſed her languid head 
and ſmiled :—* Now Charlotte is 
the miniſtering angel,” ſhe ſaid, 
& who knows — yes, this, indeed, 

| will 
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will do me good: I feel it will.” — 
Her lips did not look ſo livid, and 
her cheeks were ſuffuſed with a 
pale pink. She was quite placid, 
and talked with her accuſtomed 
elegance—but with a tremulous 
voice— of the ſweets of friendſhip, 
and the power of death, which, ſhe 
ſaid, could not divide the ſouls that 
love each other. — Death,” ſhe 
added, is like an arrow paſſing 
through the air: as that occaſions 
a momentary diviſion; ſo death di- 
vides the flame of friendſhip, but 


it ſoon cloſes again.” —In this man- 


ner ſhe converſed, till wearineſs 
brought on ſleep. 


I hope 


1 

I hope, and think ſhe is better; 
but ſhe 1s of a ſpirit ſo calm and ſo 
fortified, that it is difficult to know 
what ſhe ſuffers. —You never knew 
Thereſa W. but ſhe is worthy. of 
being known, and you ſhall know 
her. Tell my father, ſhe is better; 
—he loves her. | 

I am afraid you find the children 
troubleſome; but you love them 
too well to think ſo. They will 
be very good if you tell them, 
that Charlotte is gone to fetch The- 
reſa,—Heaven reſtore her to them 
and me 


LE T- 
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AM glad, my dear friend, to 
find that Werter viſits my fa- 


ther; and that Ferdinand viſits 
you. Society is the ſoul of life, 
and ſuch ſociety, I hope, will ren- 
der your temporary reſidence at 
Walheim agreeable, 

I am happy to ſay, that Thereſa 
18 better, but not removed from 
danger, if it may be called danger 
to be ſo near heaven. I do not 
wonder at your ſolicitude to know 
the ſtory of this dear girl; though 
1 am rather ſurprized, my father 
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has not told you, for he loves to 
talk of Thereſa. Probably he is too 
greatly affected with her ſituation 
to ſay much ; for though adverſity 
is generally loquacious, grief, eſpe- 
cially in men, is moſtly ſilent. 

The father of my Thereſa was 
an Engliſh gentleman, and lived at 
Walheim: an intimacy ſubſiſted 
between our mothers, and the ſame 
day gave us birth; but Mrs. W. 
alas, did not ſurvive the birth of 
Thereſa; and in two years after- 
wards, Mr. W. died, appointing 
my father guardian to Thereſa, and 
leaving all his effects in my father's 
care. The little orphan was re- 


removed 
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moved to our houſe, and became 
one of us. It was natural that be- 
tween Thereſa and me the tendereſt 
friendſhip ſhould ariſe: — © grow 
with our growth, and ſtrengthen 
with our ſtrength.” We ſlept in 
the ſame bed; were educated in 
the ſame manner; and both my pa- 
rents regarded Thereſa as another 
Charlotte. 
When we grew up, we diſcovered 
a ſimilarity of taſte and ſentiment, 
which added new joys to our friend- 
ſhip, and rendered it permanent; 
for friendſhip not founded on ſimi- 
larity of ſentiment, can never be 
durable, We were pleaſed with 
D 2 the 
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the ſame books, and delighted with 
the ſame muſic. Our days were 
ſpent in the ſame purſuits, and our 
evenings concluded with the fame 
diverſions.* The happy years rol- 
led {ſwiftly on; and a friendſhip 
thus formed, can end only with 
life, and then, alas, ** *tis the ſur- 


vivor dies!“ 
The 


The connexion between Charlotte and Thereſa, 
naturally reminds one of Shakſpere's Roſalind and 
Celia, but more particularly of the friendſhip of He- 
lena and Hermia, ſo exquiſitcly deſcribed in © Midſum- 
mer Night's Dream.“ 2 


We, Hermia, like two artificial gods, 
Created with our needles both one flower, 
Both on one ſampler, fitting on one cuſhion ; 
Both warbling of one ſong, both in one key; 
As if our hands, our fides, voices and minds 
Had been incorporate. So we grew together 
Like to a double cherry, ſeeming parted 


11 

The conduct of my father, du- 
ring the minority of Thereſa, was 
ſuch as highly endeared him to all 
who knew under what circumſtan- 
ces ſhe was left. To be the ſole 
guardian of an infant, poſſeſſed of 
unknown property, 1s a delicate 
truſt. Nothing ſo ſoon awakes 
ſuſpicion, and excites ſcandal; few. 
are the guardians who are not en- 
vied by the avaricious, and cen. 
ſured by the malevolent; and or- 
phans, however decently they have 
been provided for, generally become 
objects of pity, from the ſuppo- 
ſition, that an uncontrouled guar- 
dian cannot reſiſt the temptation 
D 3 of 
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of enriching himſelf by thoſe arti- 
fices of fraud, which may be prac. 
tiſed without the danger of detec- 
tion. 

My father was aware of this, 
and on the death of Mr. W. took 
ſome reputable people who deli- 
vered the property into my father's 
hands—< All this,” he ſaid, is 
the property of Thereſa, and when 
ſixteen years are elapſed, if provi- 
dence permit, I will reſign it to her, 
if not augmented, at leaſt nothing 
diminiſhed.” —He kept his word. 
The joint birth-day of our eigh- 
teenth year was ſolemnized with 
greater pomp than we had been ac- 

cuſtomed 
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cuſtomed to; an unuſual quantity 
of company was preſent, and for- 
tunately among the reſt, three of 
the gentlemen who had aſſiſted my 
father in removing Thereſa's effects. 
The dear girl and myſelf, directed 
to dreſs with more than even birth- 
day ſplendour, were aſtoniſned at 
all this preparation; but after din- 
ner, my father, in the preſence of 
the whole company, delivered The- 
reſa's fortune into her own hands, 
greatly augmented in value. The- 
reſa, who was lovelineſs itſelf, aroſe 
gracefully from her ſeat, and was 
going to thank him on her knee, 
but my father preventedit, by meet- 


ing, 


E 

ing, and affectionately embracing 
her :—© Thank God !” he ſaid, I 
have done my duty. Be as true to 
thyſelf as I have been to thee, and 
be happy—and God for ever bleſs 
thee ! Having pronounced this, 
with tears, heretired, to indulge thoſe 
ſenſations which convey the pureſt 
bliſs, and mock deſcription. Indeed 
we all felt a part of it, and the 
tear of ſenſibility was in every eye. 
When my father returned, the glaſs 
circulated ** To the long life and 
happineſs of Thereſa,” She aroſe 
again, and, after thanking the com- 
pany, requeſted my father © to 
continue her father and guardian: 

let 
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let me, dear Sir,“ ſhe added, let 


me continue to enjoy your protec- 
tion, and the friendſhip of my dear 
Charlotte, and do with this treaſure 
what ſeems beſt to yourſelf.” —lem- 
braced her, and we retired till the 
dancing begun. My father gave 
her a written acknowledgment for 
the depoſit ſhe left in his hands; 
and thus happily diſcharged a truſt 
of ſixteen years, with honour to 
himſelf, and advantage to Thereſa. 
Ever ſince, ſhe has lived ſome times 
in Town, and ſome times with us; 
and happily combines — what ſel- 
dom are combined great diſcretion 
and elegant accompliſhments. 


0 Con- 
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Conceive then, what I ſhould 
loſe in the death of this amiable 
girl, and think how her illneſs diſ- 
treſſes me. bluſh at the length of 
this letter; but narrative is prolix, 
and, as the Frenchman ſaid, I have 
not time to ſhorten it.“ Adieu 


— 


LETTER X. 


Y dear Thereſa is ſo much 

recovered, that I ſha!l be 

at Walheim on Saturday. She 

* kindly aſcribes the amendment of 
her health to my preſence. The 
fact is, that her ſtrength has en- 


creaſed 
® Paſcal, 
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creaſed ever ſince the phyſicians 
left her. They either miſtook the 


nature of her complaint, or of her 


conſtitution. Nature, however, with 
little aſſiſtance, has ſo far conquered 
diſeaſe, that I rejoice in the thoughr 
of ſeeing her once more atWalheim. 
What felicity in proſpect !—to 
ſee Thereſa embrace my Carolina 


—and Charlotte made happy by 
the preſence of both !—May no dark 
cloud intercept thoſe white hours ! 


LET- 
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LETTER XL 


AM glad you are convinced : 

I believe nothing but experi- 
ence would have convinced you, 
how much my time is taken up. 
You now know how my days are 
divided, and that each hour has its 
ſtated duty.—I thank you again 
and again for your friendly atten- 
tions at Walheim; you have won 
the heart of my father : he ſays, you 
are another Thereſa; and that, 
I aſſure you, from him, is a very 
high compliment. 


* It 
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It is too true, my dear Carolina, 
- Werter loves me; and it could 
not eſcape your penetration. His 
perpetual ſolicitude reſpecting me, 
you ſay, confirmed your opinion. 
I have for ſome time obſerved, with 
{ad anxiety, this growing paſſion. 
I have oblerved it in a thouſand 
minute circumſtances: it has given 
riſe to a thouſand little incidents 


that more ſtrongly confirm its re- 


ality than innumerable proteſta- 
tions. I cannot but eſteem him for 
his delicacy : he knows I am en- 
gaged to Albert; and though I ſee 
the ardour of his paſſion, I learn it 
only from his eyes;—his tongue is 
ſilent. 

Had 
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Had he not known of my attach- 
ment to my dear Albert ;-—my dear 
Albert I ſay, for why ſhould I hide 
my heart from you ?—had he not 
heard me acknowledge the worth of 
Albert, and mention him with ten- 
derneſs — Charlotte, you know, 
could never hide her heart :—then 
would it have been criminal in me 
to have permitted his viſits; to have 
aſſociated and converſed with him 
on thoſe friendly terms which ba- 
niſh ceremonious reſtraint, and ac- 
knowledge a more than common 
eſteem. | 
And that I have more than a 
common eſteem for Werter, I do 


not 
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not bluſh to confeſs. His taſte and 


ſentiments are congenial with my 


own; his converſation enlightens 
and he enters into the ſpirit of the 
ſciences; he reads Klopſtock with 
feeling, tempered by judgment; 
and has tranſlated a part of Oſſian; 
for, what 1s better than all, he un- 
derſtands Engliſh.* He loves mu- 
fic, and makes himſelf uſeful by | 
keeping my harpſichord nicely in 
tune. Tell me, my dear Carolina, 
tell me, is there any impropriety 


in 


From this paſſage, it is plain that Werter, who 
ſpeaks highly of Offian in his letters, had Mr. Mac- 
pherſon's tranſlation; and that Germany, as well as 
Scotland, is a ſtranger to the original Erſe. 
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in eſteeming a man of merit? But 
do not think I love No, Albert 
my vows are ſacred to thee !—1 


have but one heart: it is thine— 
And though I can love none but 
thee, ſurely I may eſteem Werter : 
—though that love only can be 
pure, which glows for one; yet 
holy is that friendſhip which glows 
for all.— Tell me, my Carolina, am 
I in this to blame? 

Your Ferdinand—I will call him 
your Ferdinand—eſteems Werter; 
and ſo, I know, will Albert; for 
he loves the ſociety of men of ge- 
nius,—Adicu Need J ſay my fa- 
ther greets you? — he does more : 


he loves you. 
LET- 
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LETTER XII. 


AS my dear Carolina |—I ſee 
| my error, and I acknowledge 
the juſtice of your remark. —An at- 
tachment ſoſudden and ſo ſtrong!— 
I ſee my error, Carolina, but could 
I ſee it then; and could I avoid it? 
—Whilſt I converſed with Werter, 
the idea of paſſion never entered 
my mind. You well know the 
diſpoſition 6f your Charlotte—and 
you will reflect, how often we are 
made happy or miſerable by the 
accidental concurrence of even tri- 
vial circumſtances : of circumſtan- 
ces that, like ſmall rivulets, derive 

T 
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all their power from caſual conjunc- 


tion. But how could I foreſee this? 
When you firſt diſcovered the 
flame in his boſom ”—It was then 
too late to apply your remedy: it 
was then too late to throw on the 
water of cold reſerve.” Werter 
knew the candour of Charlotte : 
he knew ſhe was incapable of affect, 
ing what ſhe 9 not feel—and to 
treat with indifference that affec- 
tion which ſhe could not return.— 
And how could I ſpeak to him on 


the ſubje& of a paſſion which he 


had never declared ? | 
When I diſcovered the flame in 
his boſom, and ſaw it ſparkle in 
;" "== 
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his eyes; when his viſits became 
more and more frequent, and his 
converſations were interrupted by 
involuntary ſighs; when I ſaw him 


come like a bounding roe over the 
fields, with all the ardour of youth; 
and when I ſaw him return, me- i 
lancholy and dejected, meaſuring 
his pace with funeral ſteps; then, 
my Carolina, then I began to trem- 
ble: I ſtood aghaſt at the innocent 
miſchief I had done: like poor vil- 
lagers that from a hill behold their 
cottages in flames, and can only 
lament their fall; ſol regarded the 
paſſion of Werter :—I ſaw, but 
could not relieve. I put confidence 

E 2 gies 
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in his reaſon; L oppoſed theſtrength 
of his philoſophy to that of his pal- 
ſion, and derived conſolation from 
the great Engliſh poet: Violent 
love,” he ſays, © foon evaporates ; 
furious flames quickly expire.” 

- Yes, 1 fee my error: I ſhould 
not have admitted an intimacy with 
one ſo ſuſceptible of the finer feel- 
ings; —yet theſe, alas, were the 
ſilken threads that formed the 


cord 


* 1 imagine Charlott alludes v the following ne 
che © Romeo and Juliet: 


- -- Theſe violent delights . violent ends, 


And in their triumph die, like fire and powder 
Which as they meet conſune <- «- 
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Therefdre love moderately, long love doth ſo. 
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cord of friendſhip; the unfortunate 
friendſhip.of Werter and Charlotte! 
—Yet, why -unfortunate ?—let me 
not * caſt the faſhion. of uncertain 


evils:“ Werter may conquer his 
paſſion; Charlotte may loſe the 
lover, and regain the friend; and 
all may yet be well. May heaven 
ſo ſpeed the hours Adieu! 


LETTER XIII. 


i\ELL me, my dear friend, 

| are you of the common opi- 
nion, that love has not the ſame 
influence in this age, it had in that 
E 3 which 
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which we call the age of romance? 
Believe me, I think it has. Human 
nature, we are told, 1s the ſame in 
all ages; and if fo, ſurely it muſt, 
at all times, be actuated by the 
ſame paſſions, and in nearly the 

You will afk me, whether I be- 
lieve, that a modern gallant would 
turn knight errant for his miſtreſs ? 
—] anſwer, that if it was the fa- 
ſhion, he would. There is a faſhion 
for every thing. As manners change, 
the modes of exprefling the paſſions 
change with them. It is not ſo in 
love only, but in all the paſſions. 
Malice and revenge, which hereto- 
an ; fore 
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fore aſſumed horrible and tremen- 
dous forms, now wear different 
aſpects; I mean in what are called 
civilized countries. So that though 
the © outward ſigns” of the paſ- 
fions are conſiderably varied, it 
does not follow, that the paſſions 
themſelves are extinct; they con- 
tinue to exhibit themſebves as much 
as ever, but in different ſhapes. 

It is a kind of faſhion, nay, I 
know not whether there is not a 
natural propenſity in us, todepre- 
cnte the age in which we happen to 
live; but Ithink they go too far, 
who contend, that the nobler paſ- 
ſions have not the ſame influence 

they 
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they ever had, and at the ſame time 
affirm, that thoſe of a malignant 
nature have gained an aſcendancy, 
This does not agree with either 
fact or reaſon. I am perſuaded, 
that thoſe who make theſe vnfa- 
vourable concluſions, are ſuch as 
are unwilling to attribute actions 
to their true motives, and are more 
ſtudious to diſcover the agency of 
malevolence, than to give to others 
the credit of virtuous principles. 

Indeed, my dear friend, I doubt 
not the exiſtence of real and ho- 
nourable, nay, of romantic love, 
in as great a degree as ever we read 
of; that it is frequently counter- 

_ feited, 
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feited, 1 muſt alſo admit. Lou 
will next aſk me, how we are to 
diſtinguiſh the true from the falſe ? 
—But, you know, almoſt all the 


poets have anſwered that queſtion,* 
To 


None of the poets have diſplayed more happy 
talents on this ſubject than Mrs. BazBavLD; and 
I cannot reſiſt gratifying the reader of taſte with the 
following very elegant and truly poetic ſtanzas, by 
that lady, ſo immediately applicable to Charlotte's 
obſervation. 


Come here, fond youth, whoe'er thou be, 
That boaſts to love as well as me, 

And if thy breaſt have felt ſo wide a wound,- 
Come hither, and thy flame approve; 
Tu teach thee what it is to love, 

And by what marks true paſſion may be found. 


It is to be all bath'd in tears, 
To live upon a ſmile for years, 
To lie whole ages at a beauty's feet; 
To kneel, to languiſh, and implore, 
And fil} tho” ſhe diſdain, adore; 
It is to do all this, and think thy ſufferipgs ſweet. 
It 
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To them, I muſt, therefore, refer 
you, asthe beſt philoſophers in love. 
Adieu, my ſweet friend I fin- 
cerely hope, Adolphus Ferdinand 
will convince you, better than my 


argu- 


It is to gaze upon her eyes, 
With eager joy and fond furprize, - 

Vet temper'd with ſach chaſte and awful fear 
As wretches feel who wait their doom ; 
Nor muſt one ruder thought perſume, 

Tho? but in whiſpers breath d, to meet her ear. 
It is to hope, tho” hope were loft, 

Tho” heaven and earth thy paſſion croſt; 

Tho' ſhe were bright as fainted queens above, 
And thou the leaſt and meaneſt ſwain 
That folds his flock upon the plain, 

Yet if thou dar" not hope, thou doſt not love. 
It is to queneh thy joy in tears, 

To nurſe ftrange doubts and groundleſs fears; 

If pangs of jealouſy thou haſt not prov's, 

The” the were fonder and more true 
Than any nymph old poets drew, 
Oh, never dream agu that then haſt lov'd. 


If 
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arguments, that there are hearts 
which flame with true devotion ta 


the god of love ! 
LET- 
If, when the darling maid is zone, 
Thou doſt not ſeek to be alone, 


Wrapt in a pleaſing trance of tender woe; 
And muſe, and fold thy languid arms, 
Feeding thy fancy on her charms, 

Thou doſt not love, for love is nouriſh'd fo, 
If any hopes thy boſom ſhare, 

But thoſe which love has planted there, 

Or any cares but his thy breaſt enthral, 

Thou never yet his power haft known ; 
Love fits on a deſpotic thrane, 

And reigns a tyrant, if he reigns at all. 

Now if thou art ſo loſt a thing, 
Here all thy tender ſorrows bring, 

And prove whoſe patience longeſt can endure; 
We'll ſtrive whoſe fancy ſhall be lot 
In dreams of fondeſt paſſion moſt, | 

For if thou thus haſt lav'd, ah! never hope a cure, 


160 
LETTER XIV. 


T ſeldom happens that the lan- 
guage of panegyric is juſt; 
yet ſo excellent is your judgment, 
that I cannot with-hold my aſſent 
to the character you have drawn 
of Werter; but, give me leave to 
tell you, the picture is not finiſhed, 
and that another daſh of the pencil 
—a dark ſhade—is wanting to per- 
fect the likeneſs. e 
Lou have ſeen Werter only with 
others. Notwithſtanding his phi- 
loſophic reaſonings, and the appa- 
rent complacency of his di ſpoſition, 
he 


1 
he is the very ſlave of a temper 
naturally impetuous, and, if I may 
ſo expreſs it, rarefied by irritability 
of nerves, and extreme delicacy, or, 
at leaſt, peculiarity of taſte. 

You will, perhaps, ſmile at my 
idea, that extreme delicacy of taſte 
is injurious to the temper; and 
you will tell me, that true taſte not 
only refines the underſtanding, but 
Much 
certainly depends on the natural 
tendency of the temper; and ex- 
treme delicacy of taſte in one of a 
cynical turn, will by no means di- 
miniſh a propenſity to querulous 
faſtidity : on the contrary, it will 

0 add 


meliorates the diſpoſition. 


L 6 1 
add fuel to the flame of intellectual 
diſcontent, in proportion as the 
taſte is offended, and the feelings 
are hurt, by the obtruſions of in- 
| congruity, and the abſurdities of 
Ignorance. 

I cannot call Werter a cynic; 
but his infirmity of temper is aug- 
mented by his delicacy of taſte, 
and the moſt trifling occurrences 
make laſting impreſſions on his 
mind. He has little command over 
himſelf; and whilſt his natural 
temper thus overpowers him, how 
will he ſtem the torrent of paſſion ? 
like the exuberance of his imagi- 
nation, it will know no bounds : 

8 


. 


as the one 1s the ſource of his moſt 


exalted pleaſures, ſo the other, I 
fear, will prove the cauſe of his 


ſevereſt afflict ions. 


LETTER XV. 


0 know how delightful it 
is to walk on the terrace un- 
der the cheſnut-trees, and ſee the 
ſerring ſun. Our little manſion is 
at a convenient diſtance from the 
village, and its ſituation on an emi- 
nence gives it an air of cheerfulneſs, 
unknown to the valley. Werter is 
charmed with the terrace, and faid, 


laſt 
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. 
laſt night, if it would not ſeem odd, 
he would every evening contem- 
plate the beauties of the valley, 
and the meanderings of the ſtream, 
by the ſetting ſun.— And why,” 
1 ſaid, will it ſeem odd ?—you 
know your company 1s always ac- 
ceptable at the lodge.” —* Nay,” 
he replied, © I need not tell you 
why itwill ſeem ſo. *Tis a ſad thing, 
Charlotte, that I cannot contem- 
plate the ſetting ſun, nor the love- 
lineſs of thoſe eyes, but that ſome 


will regard it as a treſpaſs I in- 


terrupted him: See,“ I ſaid, *ſee 
how ſwiftly that ſolitary bird wings 
over the wood, on our left.“ — 
| \ * Rc 


L 65 ] 

«The flock,” ſaid Werter, © is gone 
before; more ſucceſsful than this, 
they have found proviſion for their 
young, and are returned home rich- 
ly laden. This too 1s a parent: un- 
willing to return without the ex- 
pected food, ſhe has ſtopped beyond 
the minute of departure for no- 
thing equals the regularity of birds, 
but the ſun they riſe with. And 
yet,” I ſaid, © ſhe cannot be late.” 
O,“ he replied, © a minute, in 
her account, is an age: conſider, 
Charlotte, the joy of every little fa- 
mily when the flock arrives! what 
a chirping through the wood !— 
whilſt one poor brood hears all, 
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but ſees no parent bird:—the ſur- 
rounding joy, and every moment's 
delay, add to their diſtreſs. This 
the parent bird knows—ſhe wings 
her way with treble haſte *—** And 
if I faid, but he interrupted me, 
and, ſeizing my hand, exclaimed, 
4 O Charlotte! do not make the 
cruel ſuppoſition—lf, after a day's 
abſence, I aſcended this hill to ſec 
the ſetting ſun, and under theſe 
ſhades found no Charlotte—if hur- 
ried away by ruffian hands—O 
God!“ Do not,” I ſaid, “ do not 
ſubject your imagination to fictitious 
diſtreſs; it is thus you weary your 
ſpirits, and not only darken, but 

ſhorten 


1 


TY 
ſhorten your days.” He ſighed, and 
lifting up his eyes towards heaven, 
& Alas!” he ſaid, when I cannot 
bear to think of the time when there 
will be no Charlotte, what days of 
miſery muſt I count when—but 


thou art here, my Charlotte, and I 


will be compoſed.“ “ Werter,” I 
replied, © it is ungenerous to diſ- 
treſs me thus: you know Charlotte's 
friendſhip is“ “ It is,” ſaid he, 
« beyond all price: it binds me to 
the earth, and gives me a foretaſte 
of heaven. There was a time,” I 
{aid, *whenCharlotte was unknown 
toWerter—recolleCt thoſe days, and 
be happy.”—* Alas!“ he replied, 
the recollection of paſt pleaſures, 
F 2 how- 


[ 68 ] 


however innocent, makes us me- 
lancholy. I never yet felt content 
ſo abſolute, but that hope flattered 
me with unknown proſpe&ts—and 
now the Paradiſe, the blooming 
Eden, is revealed: one moment ! 
feaſt on celeſtial delicacies; the 
landſcape ſhews nothing but peren- 
nial brilliancy: it vaniſhes the next 
Auſt as the ſun, this moment, ſinks 
behind the hills, and, like him, 
leaves a few rays of hope to keep 
me from deſpair,”—< Yes,” ſaid], 


but you remember the poet: 
Setting ſuns ſhall riſe in glory == 
And to morrow, Werter, I ſhall ex- 


pect your promiſed tranſlation of 
a ſong 


1 


a ſong of Oſſian.—It is time now 


to bid the children good night.” 

We went in, and after kiſſing the 
children all round, I played ſome 
lively airs on my harpſichord; and, 
ſoon after my father came, Werter 
went away, I thought, in tolerable 
ſpirits. 

You ſee, my dear Carolina, you 
ſee, there is a wild enthuſiaſm in the 
friendſhip and ſentiments of Wer- 
ter, that muſt ſubject him to per- 


petual extremes of happineſs or mi- 


ſery. That ſpark of divinity which 


animates his frame, reſembles one 
of thoſe glaring meteors that ſome- 
times croſs the hemiſphere, at once 
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exciting dread and pleaſure, Ithank 
heaven, the ſoul of Albert more 
reſembles a fixed ſtar |— 


— — — 


LETTER XVI. 


ov have the advantage of me, 


Carolina, Your reſidence in 


England has made you too learned 
for me. Icould hardly read the Eng- 
liſh quotation in your laſt letter : 
I mean I could not read it with eaſe. 
Iwill, however, read the“ Seaſons;” 
though I have heard Albert ſay, he 
thought it very difficult to enter 
into the ſpirit of that poem. My 

Engliſh 


1. 

Engliſh reading has, in a great mea- 
ſure, been confined to the dramatic 
poets; they are extremely intereſt- 
ing; and I think, of all modes of 
writing, dialogue is the eaſieſt to 
be underſtood. I begin to reliſh the 
Night-Thoughts, and ſo much ad- 
mire the Narciſfſa,” * that Jam at- 
tempting a tranſlation, with which 
] intend to ſurprize Albert on his 
return. 

I wonder you have patience to 
learn the French; for though it is 
eaſy enough, it has nothing to re 
commend it : neither the ſtrength 
of the Engliſh, nor the delicacy of 
the Italian; and when one hears 


it 
* Night the Third, 
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it ſpoken, one would imagine it was 
but a kind of half language, for 
there is a perpetual diſtortion of 
the body in geſticulation, which 
ſeems to be as eſſential as the words. 
Werter underſtands it well enough 
to point out its peculiar beauties— 
and I ſuppoſe the Cherokee itſelf 
has beauties—but he prefers the 
language of every other civilized 
country, except the Dutch, and of 


their civilization he entertains ſome 
doubts—you know what a people 
muſt be, for him to think them ci- 
vilized. When I firſt aſked him, 
what he thought of the French lan- 
guage ?—* Think!” ſaid he, why 

I think, 


5 
I think, if heaven was ſuddenly to 


endue baboons and monkies with 
the power of articulation, they would 
inſtantly jabber French.“ And 
yet,” replied I, * you read French” q 
—<«< True,” ſaid Werter, ** juſt as "A 


I do many other fooliſh things, 
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becauſe it is the faſhion,” 
* How comes it then,” I aſked, 
« that if the language is not in- 
trinſically good, it has become ſo 
general? it is the common language 
of all Europe.”—< Becauſe,” ſaid 
Werter, the French have more 
vanity than all Europe: it is,” 
added he, that kind of vanity, 
which, in ſome countries, is pecu- 
liar to quack doctors: they have 
the 


EC 2-3 
the aſſurance to tell you, that no 
language is like their's—indeed,” 
ſaid he, ſo far I believe them;— 
that their's is the beſt of all poſſible 
languages, and people very good- 
naturedly take their word for it.”— 
And ſo, my dear Carolina, you 
are ſtudying the language of ba- 
boons and monkies !“ -I am ſur. 
prized that Ferdinand does not per- 
ſuade you to ſtudy my favourite, 
the Italian. Would not it be more 
pleaſant, think you, to read a Son- 
net of Petrarch, than an Epigram of 

Voltaire? 
. Jeſting apart, my deareſt friend, 
let my tongue ſpeak what language 
| it 


1 
it will, the lang uage of my heart is, 


that I am ever, and affectionately 
thine. 


LETTER XVII. 


FALHEIM is once more 

bleſſed with the preſence 
of Thereſa W.—the dear girl is 
come !—She is come, Carolina, to 
re-eſtabliſh her health and to regain 
her bloom. My father received her 
with open arms, and the children 


wearied their Terey with kiſſes. 

I have nothing now to diſturb 
my repoſe, but the too ardent at. 
tachment 


< 
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tachment of Werter. I wiſh pro- 
vidence would ſo ordain it, that 
the charms of Thereſa may influ- 
ence Werter, as thoſe of Carolina' 
do Ferdinand. 

To complete our felicity, cannot 
you paſs a week at Walheim? We 
are to have another ball the next 
month ; and muſt I again prove a 
poor ſubſtitute for Carolina, and 
Join the dance with Ferdinand ?— 
For, by that time, Thereſa, I hope, 
will be able to accompany us, and 
of courſe, I ſhall contrive that 
Werter ſhall be chiefly engaged 
with her. 

IS 4 Thereſa, 


[ 307 1] 


Thereſa, ſince her arrival here, 


has found a tenth muſe in Hygeia, 
the goddeſs of health. And the 


following are her effuſions. 


O ſhades of Walheim! and ye fireams that give 
Melodious murmurs to the paſſing gale, 


Once more I breath among your healthy groves, 
Once more I drink the muſic of the vale. 


Hygeia! goddeſs of the ſmiling hours | | 
Daughter of temperance and of chaſte deſire ! 
To thee once more I lift the cheerful eye, 
To thee once more I ſtrike the ſylvan lyre. 


Doſt thou not dwell'mong Walheim's bleſſed ſhades? 
Doſt thou not wanton in her happy vale ?--- 
Thy beaming face I ſee in orient morn, 


I feel thy kiſſes in the ſummer's gale. 
I hear 
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I hear thee in the ſprightly ſong of birds, 
And in the mid-day humming of the bee - 
Thou can't not breathe, but ſweeteſt muſic plays 
*Mong bending corn, and in the waving tree. 


Give me—_O goddeſs of the ſmiling hours! 

With thee to dwell in Walheim's peaceful groves, 
With thee to wander o'er her ſhady hills, 

With thee repoſe me in her green alcoves. 


With grateful feeling glows my cheerful heart, 
Warm'd with return of thy all- ſacred fire 
To thee I dedicate this humble verſe, 


Daughter of temperance and of chaſte defire! 


O ſhades of Walheim! and ye ſtreams that give 
Melodious murmurs to the paſling gale, 

Once more I breathe among your healthy groves, 
Once more I drink the muſic of the vale, 


I ex- 


(0-3 


expect theſe verſes to have no 
ſmall influence with Werter, I aſ- 
ſure you. —_Adieu ! 


„ — 
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LETTER XVIII. 


OR your generous ſentiments, 
a thouſand thanks! The good 
opinion of my dear Carolina, makes 
me happy; and I truſt my conduct 
will always be ſuch as to merit a 
continuation of that friendly inter- 
courſe which is to me 


A perpetual feaſt of neQar'd ſweets, 
Where no crude ſurfeit reigns, 


Iwill be watchful over my heart— 
your advice 1s engraved there— 


and 
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and what ſhall eraſe the image of 
Albert ? Need I bluſh to ſay this 
to my Carolina? Tour letter muſt 
be my apology, wherein you bid 
me beware of my heart.” Why 
ſhould I play the hypocrite, and 
with Carolina too ?—-my heart is 
Albert's. Of courſe, what you call 
the old emblem of the moth and 
flame,” applies not to me. Need I 
dread the fire when my wings are 
gone ?—Be candid, Carolina, and 
tell me,—has Ferdinand bu rnt your 
wings ?—How ſay you :—wings or 
no wings ? 


LE T- 


wy 
RET IEN ACE 


« FT UST touched the flame, and 
J likely to grow again !”—I am 
glad, however, you cannot fly— 
Shall I tell Ferdinand, that you are 
half wingleſs ? 
The two ſtrangers have met: Wer- 


ter and Thereſa are mutually pleaſed 
with each other; there is already 


that very friendſhip between them 
which I wiſhed to have ſubſiſted be- 
tween Werter and myſelf: they are, 
as it were, brother and ſiſter. That 
delightful intercourſe of ſentiment, 
that ſympathy of taſte, that deli- 
cate ſenſibility, which diſplays all 
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the bloſſoms of friendſhip, unmix- 
ed with the thorns of paſſion— this, 
my Carolina, is the happy lot of 
Werter and Thereſa.“ Ah, Wer- 
ter ! why muſt the bloſſom of our 
friendſhip wither with the heat of 
too warm a ſun? O, call to its aid 
the dews of reaſon,—the ſhowers of 
philoſophy, or —if it muſt be ſo— 
drown it inthewatersof oblivion !— 
O, my Carolina ! his eyes have 
too, too much expreſſion.— With. 
out his ſaying even a © civil thing,” 
"Thereſa diſcovered all. Will Al. 
bert 


It is rather extraordinary that this lady is no: 
mentioned in Werter's letters; but Charlotte engroſſed 
all his ſerious thoughts —all his literary attention. 
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bert read, with ſuch diſcrimination, 
the ſad contents of Werter's coun- 
tenance ?—My Carolina l— what is 
to be done? 

Thereſa adviſed me, as you did, 
to treat him with great coldneſs—I 
did ſo—and the conſequence was, 


ſo much extravagance of action, 


ſuch incoherent converſations, ſuch 
dejection, that it attracted my fa- 
ther's attention, who very ſeriouſly 
told me, that © he thought Werter 
had read a little too much of 
the Greek book which he calls his 
pocket companion, - meaning Ho- 
mer, which Werter always carries 
about him. Even the children re- 
G 2 marked 
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— 84 J 
marked it, and complained, that 
„ Werter did not build houſes of 
cards, nor romp with them on the 
floor.“ This was juſt as I expeR- 
ed: Carolina and Thereſa are ftran- 
gers to the diſpoſition and temper 
of Werter.—1I was afraid to repeat 
the experiment; and it may ſeem 
vanity in me to ſay, that I dreaded 
more fatal conſequences ; but the 
impetuoſity of Werter's temper, 
the wildneſs of his eye, the diſtrac- 
tion of ſoul, which he endeavour- 
ed to hide—O my dear friend !— 
- "Thereſa too was alarmed. I was, 
in ſome meaſure, obliged to follos 
her advice, as ſhe might have attri- 
buted 


L 85 ] 
buted my neglect of it, to a wrong 
motive; but, accquitting me of 
all improper attachment, ſhe re- 
queſted I would reſume the ſmile 
of friendſhip, and treat Werter in 
my accuſtomed manner. Perhaps 
I over- acted my part :* for the next 
time Werter went away, he repeat- 


ed two lines of our favourite Eng- 


liſh poet : + 


My gloom 1s ſcatter'd, ſprightly ſpirits flow, 
Tho? wither'd is my vine, and harp unſtrung. 


Again, my Carolina! what is to 
be done? Is there no ſuch thing as 
laſt- 


* This ſeems to have given occaſion to Werter's 
nineteenth letter, in which he ſays, “ She loves me!” 


I Young. 
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1 86 J 
laſting bliſs? and is not innocence 
ſecure from miſery ?—Alas, I fear 
not !—devouring tempeſts and gen- 
tle rains deſcend on all alike. 


—_— 


— — 5 


LETTER XX. 


O! 1 by no means think it 
“ indelicate” in you to con- 
tend againſt the exiſtence of Pla- 
tonic friendſhip : it is mere matter 


of opinion. But againſt your opi- 
nion, I bring a fat; I produce 
my vouchers—Werter and Thereſa. 
There 1s Platonic friendſhip in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe, Butyouwill, perhaps, 

alk 


12 
aſk me, will it continue ſuch? Will 
not Albert's preſence—Ah, my dear 
friend ! do not flatter me with ideal 
peace. Can Werter's preſence make 
me forget Albert ?—Will not my 
eſteem remain for Werter, when 
Albert comes? In Albert's preſence 
will Werter's flame expire * J 
If the friendſhip which I envy, 
would terminate in love, I ſhould 
indeed be happy. But I fear my 
Carolina propheſies in vain. 
Reſpecting Platonics, I admire 
your candour, though I do not ſub- 
ſcribe to your creed. Poſlibly I may 
be miſtaken ; I may have too high 
an opinion of human nature. We 
all 
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all believe, chat angelic intercourſe 
is intellectual; and we all know 
and feel, that our moſt ſupreme 
felicity originates in mind; that our 
affections are ſtronger in propor- 
tion as they are refined, and are re- 
fined in proportion tothe cultivation 
of our intellectual faculties. And 
why may not minds be ſo cultivated, 
and ſo rapt, as it were, in the exer- 
ciſe and contemplation of their own 
powers, as to hold an independent 
intercourſe? I do not ſay this is 
common. I contend only for the 
poſſibility of- its exiſtence. Holy 
men hold converſe with heaven: 
they haveaſpiritual intercourſe with 

the 


Lao 1 
the © Father of lights ;” yet holy 
men are mortal.— 

But this you will call a ſummer 
evening's reverie.— Be it ſo: I love 
to indulge myſelf in ſuch reveries 
as impreſs on my mind a favourable 
idea of human nature, which makes 
me reſpect mankind, and myſelf; 
and ſo long as theſe impreſſions 
remain, I cannot eaſily be led 
to do any thing unbecoming the 
duty and the dignity of a rational 
being. 9] 

My laſt letter from Albert in- 
forms me, that he has ſettled his 
father's affairs; has great hope of 
ſucceeding in his application to the 
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miniſter, and that he ſhall ſoon be 
able to fix the day for his return 
to Walheim,—My dear Carolina, 
adieu 


LETTER XXI. 


RANQUILLITY reigns at 
Walheim. My days paſs plea- 
ſantly; the preſence of my The- 
reſa gives me great conſolation. To 
be fully employed in domeſtic 
ſcenes, and to enjoy the commu- 
nications of ſuch a mind as The- 
reſa*s—this is the ſource of my fe- 
licity, It recals to my memory thoſe 

Tis days 


91 ] 
days of happineſs, when my deat 
mother bleſſed this manſion—ſhe 
that was at once my parent, guide, 
inſtructor, friend. 

Werter was here yeſterday, and 
in the evening we walked under the 
lime- trees. Thereſa has recovered 
all her ſprightlineſs, and was jocu- 
lar, at the expence of Werter, by 
pretending to have diſcovered that 
he is in love, by certain poetical 


ſigns; and aſked what maid of the 


village had been able to captivare 
the philoſophic Werter ? 

% Nay,” faid he, © I fhall not 
pretend to deny thatT am in love: 
becauſe 1 would not pay ſo ill a 
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compliment to your judgement. 
But if, my dear Thereſa,“ added 
he, theſe ſigns were not viſible 
before you came to Walheim, 1 
leave you to gueſs whoſe chains I 
wear.” — Thereſa bluſhed—*There, 
Thereſa,” ſaid I, you ſee what 
it is to accuſe philoſophy of ſo much 


weakneſs,” —< Yes,” ſhe replied, 
Minerva ſcorns the darts of Cu- 
pid.“ Not ſo,” ſaid Werter, 
<« ſhe ſometimes aſſiſts the little god, 
and, becauſe he is blind, directs 
his arrows to the proper objects IH 
But,” he continued, every attach- 


ment accompanied by reciprocal 


civility, now receives the appella- 
tion 
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tion ot love; either becauſe there 
is little real affection ſubſiſting, or 
becauſe people cannot, perhaps 
will not, diſtinguiſh love from 
friendſhip. J remember a lady 
Sir,“ ſaid Thereſa, © whoſe ſenti- 
ments I had great reaſon to admire, 
who contended, that there actually 
was not any diſtinction; and I wiſh 
I could alſo remember her argu- 
ment to prove it.“! For my part,” 
I ſaid, © I have not turned my 
thoughts to the ſubject, but,“ I 
added, laughing, you know I am 
very learned, and can read Engliſh 
poetry: the Engliſh poets, you 

know, 
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know, aro philoſophers, and one of 
them“ decides the matter in a ſingle 
line— 

« True love and friendſhip are the ſame.” 
1 ſhould be extremely happy,” 
faid Werter, looking at me, if that 
were the fact. But, my dear friend, 
you muſt recollect the circumſtance 
that gave riſe to your quotation. 
The poet's miſtreſs had promiſed 
him her friendſhip, and, to aug- 
ment his happineſs, he adduces your 
argument, which he found excel- 
lent in theory, but falſe in fact; for 
Inever learnt that he could perſuade 
her into the ſame opinion.” 

I know 


* Thomſon, 


1 


«< know not,” replied Thereſa,” 
what may be the ſentiments of poets 
and philoſophers; but I feel I love 
my friends, and I cannot ſeparate 
the ideas of love and friendſhip: be 
ſo good, Sir,” added ſhe, © as to 
favour me with the line of diſtinc- 
tion.”—©*Anſwer my queſtions can- 
didly,” ſaid Werter, and I have 
a ſolution at hand. Either I deceive 
myſelf, or I am honoured with your 
friendſhip.” —< Certainly,” And 
yet” he ſaid, according to your 
account, that cannot be, unleſs you 
are in love with me“ “ In love!” 
replied Thereſa, colouring, *Ihave, 
indeed, a ſiſterly affectionꝰ And 

what 
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L001 
what is that,” ſaid he, but the tru- 
eſt friendſhip ?—for that, a thou- 
ſand thanks, my dear Thereſa. This 
friendſhip, however,” he continued, 
<« originates in ſimilarity of ſenti- 
ment; in a reciprocation of good 
opinion, and is independent -of 
paſſion, Though it adds charms 
to exiſtence, yet exiſtence is to be 
borne without it. But you may one 


day feel an attachment which will 
render exiſtence miſerable, except 


in the preſence of a particular ob- 
jet” I ſuppoſe, Sir,” ſaid The- 
reſa, interrupting Werter, 1 
ſuppoſe, Sir, you ſpeak from ex- 
perience; otherwiſe I may fairly 

oppoſe 


13 


oppoſe theory to theory; and we 
may contend without a poſſibility 
of conviction. —* There are few 


women,” replied Werter, *to whom 
Iwould acknowledge myſelfto have 189 
been the ſlave of that paſſion, though 
it is the © nobleſt and the beſt.“ It 
is a ſubject on which they can ne- 
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under its influence. I have too 
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good an opinion of Thereſa's can- 
dour, to ſuppoſe her deſirous of 


any confeſſion to confirm my opi- 
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nion We were at that inſtant 
joined by your Ferdinand, to whom 
we referred the queſtion in debate. 
I need not tell you his manner— 
VOL. I, H “Dif- 
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ference between love and friend- 
ſhip!” ſaid he, © juſt the ſame dif. 
ference there is between fruit and 
blofſoms.”—< Exactly “ reſittied 
Werter, © we are contented with 
contemplating the one, and cannot 
help devouring the other.” | 

- «Tt is in vain,” I faid; to put the 
queſtion to à vote, where there is 
an equal diviſion; but if Carolina 
were here“ O, then,” ſaid Ferdi- 
nant; © I ſhould be a true advo- 
cate, and Rog ſides for ns ſake 
of better fees. 


So paſs our evening walks. The- 
reſa has brought a quantity of new 
- | muſic; 
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muſic; and her melodious voice 
again gives cheerfulneſs to Wal- 
heim. 

And why, my dear Carolina, 
why will you not perſonally join 
chis little band of friends? Thereſa 
longs to embrace you; and Wer- 
ter teaſes Ferdinand, by telling him, 
that you will certainly be the moſt 
domeſtic wife in the world, for, 
lays he, © you ſee, neither friend- 
ſhip, love, nor muſic can draw her 


from home! —How can you with 


ſtand ſuch mighty powers as theſe ? 
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LETTER XXII. 


PE LLS, and preternatural 
powers !—So you have con- 
verted Solitude into an enchantreſs, 


by whoſe magic you are bound to 
your lonely caſtle! Thereſa and! 


will come, and drive the ſorcereſs 
forth, and ſet you free, if we find 
her power too potent againſt your 
own efforts. For my part, I have 
provided an Engliſh incantation, 
which, as it was penned by the 
greateſt magician that ever called 
« ſpirits from the vaſty deep,” 
I expect will be very powerful! 


and 


1 


and thus it runs: ** Let me conjure 


< you, by the rights of our fellow- 
* ſhip, by the conſonancy of our 
« youth, by the obligation of our 
* ever-preſerved love, and by what 
more dear, a better propoſercould 
charge you withal —fly to Wal- 
heim! 

If this will not do, I ſhall have 
recourſe to another expedient. 
There reſides in this neighbour- 
hood, a great magician, whom -I 
will oppoſe to your enchantreſs, 
and I ſhall be wofully deceived if 
he does not break her wand, and 


diſſolve 


* Hamlet. 
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diſſolve the charm. You may have 
heard of him—his name is Adol- 
phus Ferdinand.—So look to it 


LETTER XXIII. 


AM glad you think of coming 

to the ball; I am likewiſe glad 
there is to be a ball. Albert will be 
here; and novelty may attract 
Werter,—Yes, my dear Carolina, 
Albert is on his way to Walheim. 
The preſence of Thereſa will be a 
waſt relief to me, without which 1 
Mould be at a loſs to know what to 
do; for, alas! I have a new leſſon 
to 


I 1 

to teach my heart. It muſt not ap- 
pear to Albert, that I know any 
thing of the paſſion of Werter; 
and I hope it will eſcape Alberts 
attention. Indeed, indeed, myCaro- 
lina, ſtrange ſenſations ariſe in my 
boſom :—1 wiſh, yet tremble, to ſge 
Albert. - | 

A gentleman came from the 
town yeſterday on buſineſs to The- 
reſa; and, as he ſtaid late, Werter 
and I walked under the thick cheſ- 
nut-trees, and my father joined ys, 


on his return from the town, here 


he had been a few days.—** Char- 
lotte, he ſaid, “there is a friend 
of yours on the way to Walheim, 
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and means to viſit you ſpeedily.” — 
« Dear Sir,” I replied, ©& who is 
it?“ Need tell you? ” he ſaid, 
—* Albert.” —Leaning on Werter's 
arm, I perceived him to be agitated, 
and looking in his face, I ſaw he 
was pale. I was glad my father 
did not notice it; but he went for- 
ward, ſaying, I ſuppoſe I ſhall 
find a houſe-keeper—my little Spa- 
niard ”—fo he frequently calls The- 
reſa, whoſe mother was a Spaniſh 
gentlewoman of good family. 

The moon was juſt beginning to 
riſe, and I ſaid to Werter, Let 
us follow my father.“ “ O Char- 
lotte!“ he replied, . what ſhall 


now 
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now become of Werter ? ! reſpect 
Albert, becauſe he loves you; but 
the idea of his approach chills me. 
I cannot think of entering the houſe 
again: I am too much agitated. 
And muſt I then loſe this heavenly 
intercourſe ?—Muſt I no more ſee 
Charlotte ?—no more pour out my 
ſoul before her, and receive com- 
fort from her ſmiles ?—Shall I not 
learn to regulate my ſpirit by her 
ſerenity ?—and muſt I wander thro? 
the world deſtitute of light—for 
without Charlotte all is darkneſs ! ” 


II replied, * Theſe are words, 


Werter, which I did not expect to 
hear from you, and I know not how 
to 
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to anſwer them. Indeed, Werter, 
you diſtreſs me. You mult either 
accept my friendſhip on ſuch terms 
as heaven may afford, or”? Spare,“ 
he cried, ** ſpare the cruel word. O 
Charlotte! can any thing equal the 
thought of ſeparation ?-I could 
die, my Charlotte—nay, and ?— 
I interrupted him“ Alas, Wer- 
ter,” I ſaid, I have been to blame 
to encourage a friendſhip fo preju- 
dicial to the peace of both. But 
friendſhip is the child of peace, and 
Werter's paſſion murders the inno- 
cent offspring of unoffending ſym- 
pathy. Do not,“ I added, anti- 
cipate the ſorrows that may never 


come: 
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come: I reſpect you, Werter, take 
this hand, Werter, —nay bathe it 
not with tears, —and let me entreat 
you—l value your friendſhip—let 
me prevail on you—if not for your 
own, at leaſt for my peace, forbear 
a language, which, however it may 
diſtreſs me, I cannot—-Il muſt not 
regard—W1ll Werter let Charlotte 
aſk in vain ?*—* O Charlotte !” he 
ſaid, © your goodneſs overwhelms 
me; I will endeavour to be happy: 
indeed I ought to be, when Char- 
lotte is my friend.“ “ Charlotte,” 
I replied, © will always be the friend 
of Werter, whilft Werter is friend- 
lyito the peace of Charlotte.” 
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He was a good deal compoſed, 
and I knew that by diverting his 
attention to ſome peculiar object, 


his mind would become ſerene. 
“Ho beautifully, I ſaid, © do the 
moon-beams dance on the waters 
—*< But the waters, he replied, 
* are ruffled : ſo Charlotte's good- 
neſs plays upon my heart, and. 
„Why, Werter, I ſaid, © why will 
you let fond imagination deſtroy 
your peace? Is this becoming Wer- 
ter? Werter whoſe mind ſhould be 


calmed by the ſuperiority of its 


powers ?—or does philoſophy aid 
paſſion?—and muſt Werter envy 
the peace that dwells in yon miſe- 


rable 
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rable huts where one ſees glimmer- 
ing lights over the hills? Come, 
Werter,” I added, let not poor 
hinds inſtruct us to be happy : let 
us join the domeſtic circle, and 
ſeek felicity in the boſom of friend- 
ſhip—believe me,” Iſaid, we ſhall 
find it there. Alas! ” he repli- 
ed, © where ſhall Werter find feli- 
City, but in Charlotte's friendſhip ? 
and Albert ?—* Albert,” I ſaid, 
ce will eſteem the friends of Char- 
lotte, and is not Werter one? 

As we returned, I endeavoured 
to convince Werter of the advan- 
tages he would derive from the 
friendſhip of a good and liberal- 

minded, 


Lan: I 


minded man, who was happy in 
joining a knowledge of the world 
with a love of retirement, and whoſe 
judgment was never warped by 
paſſion, © Yes,” he replied, ſmil. 
ing, an excellent contraſt to me, 
who deſpiſe the world, and never 
diſcovered any judgment but in lov- 
ing Charlotte.“ “ Nay,” I ſaid, 
*I dare ſay your judgment had no- 
thing to do in the matter: love, 
you know, is involuntary.” — ! My 
affection, I grant you,” he ſaid, 
te was involuntary ; but it was rea- 
ſon that riveted the chain. The 
chain of friendſhip,” ſaid I, for 
what has reaſon to do with paſſion?” 
I fore- 
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1 foreſaw this would have been 
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at the door, and he was for return- 
ing home: Come, I ſaid, * one 
ſong from Thereſa” Let it be 
plaintive,—let it be heavenly,” ſaid 
he, let it lead me, as you do, 
from the earth ”— 
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Thus, you ſee, my deareſt Caro- 
lina, my days of trial are haſtening 
on. The return of my dear Albert 
but who ſhall drink from the cup 
of joy unmixed ?—The beverage 


is immortal, and none but angels 
taſte it. 


LE T- 
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E is come, my dear friend 

Albert is come, and I am 
—happy ! Werter has ſeen, and 
eſteems him. Nor is the eſteem loſt: 
Albert returns it, and regards Wer- 
ter as a man whoſe taſte can be 
ſurpaſſed only by his eccentricity. 
Rejoice, my dear girl, for your 
Charlotte is happy. We want no- 
thing but Carolina, to enjoy every 
pleaſpre which can be communi- 
cated by friendſhip, muſic, and 
retirement, 


Albert 


1.9 1 
Albert has not only paid the laſt 
duties to his father, and ſettled all 
his affairs, but he has alſo been 


ſucceſsful in his application at 
court; and though the place he has 


obtained, is not ſo lucrative as had 


been expected, fortunately it re- 
quires no attendance to prevent his 
remaining here. 

You would have laughed to have 
ſeen how Albert was puzzled what 
to make of Werter, from the de- 
ſcriptions given by my father 
and Thereſa, When he enquized, 
whether we had any new viſitants: 
«O yes,” ſaid my father, there 
is Werter, a lover of Thereſa's.“ 
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Of mine, Sir!“ ſaid Thereſa, 
Why, to be ſure,” replied my fa- 
ther, for, before you came, he 
was not here above three times a 
week; and now, when is he away?” 
And what is he? Albert aſk- 
ed. Heaven knows!” anſwered 
my father, but ſometimes, I think 
he is mad. Mad! cried The- 
reſa, do you think, Sir, he is 
mad becauſe, as you ſay, he is a 
lover of mine? —“ No, no, ſaid 
my father, © I rather think his 
pocker companion, as he calls his 
Greek book, has had the moſt in- 
fluence”—* O, then,” Albert ſaid, 
much learning hath made him 
mad,” 


as 1 
mad.” (My dear Sir,” ſaid The- 
reſa, it is no ſuch thing: Wer. 
ter is a man of genius — “ Yes 1? 


exclaimed my father, he has a 


very pretty genius at building hou- 


ſes of cards for the children, and 
rambling in the woods when he 
ſhould be in bed. To be ſure, he 
tunes Charlotte's harpſichord, and 
that” added my father, © is the 
only thing he does like other peo- 
ple.“ Why now, Albert,” ſaid 
Thereſa, *1I aſſure you, Werter is 
a man of extraordinary taſte 
Very extraordinary indeed! in- 
terrupted my father, he has a 


very extraordinary taſte in making 


I 2 ſpeeches, 
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ſpeeches, and, rather than be out of 
practice, I caught him one day 
making a ſpeech to a pear-tree! 
« To a pear- tree! * ſaid Albert, 
* what could he ſay to a pear-tree?” 
* Nay,” replied my father, I ſup- 
poſe it was Greek; I walked on, and 
would not interrupt him. Well, 
ſaid Albert, 1 cannot tell what 
to make of him.. O,“ my father 
ſaid, the day will not paſs with- 
out your ſeeing him, and then III 
aſk your opinion, whether he is 
mad or not? a 

When my father had left . 


for this was at dinner, we explained 
to 


* See Werter, Letter x x xiv» 


E 1 l 
to Albert the character of Werter, 6 
who came in the evening, and my | 
father was aſtoniſhed to hear him i i 
and Albert converſe on ſubjects i 
which my father was fully per- bi 
ſuaded Werter knew nothing about; 
and when he was gone, my father 
ſaid, * Take away his pocket com- 
panion, and don't let him ſee The- 
reſa, and I believe Werter might 
do ſomething.”— | 
This mutual harmony of Werter 
and Albert, gives me great comfort; 
and I hope the paſſion of Werter 
will ſubſide into a friendſhip which 
I ſhall always regard as a ſource of 
intellectual pleaſure,—Once more, 
my 


[ 118 J 
my dear Carolina, I can conclude 
my letter with a cheerful heart, 
and once more write Adieu !—with- 
out any ſigh but for your abſence. 


2 —u 


LETTER XXV. 


AM afraid, my dear Carolina 
muſt have diſcovered in ſome 

of my late letters an appearance of 
vanity. But you will recollect, 
that they are chiefly narrative. In 
relating what has paſſed between 
| Werter and myſelf, I could not 
avoid giving you his own words; 
and little regard is to be paid to the 
language 


19 ] 
language of paſſion, whether of 
love or anger. You ſee, my dear, 
how nearly abuſe and compliment 
are allied: fo nearly, that ſome- 
times one is miſtaken for the other, 

I ſhould find myſelf extremely 
at a loſs to give verbally, an ac- 
count of the circumſtances which 
I communicate to you by letter. 
But in a confidential correſpon- 
dence, and eſpecially with my Caro- 
lina, I can lay open my heart, and 
reveal all its weakneſſes, 

I have always regarded letters as 
a fort, of proxies, ſometimes inſtruct- 
ed to deliver ſuch ſentiments. as 
one 


1 60 | 

one could not freely communicate 
otherwiſe. | 

Some very grave, and ſome very 
light people, look on a correſpon- 
dence of this kind as very ſilly. 
The contents of the correſpondence 
may frequently be filly enough ; 
but the practice is not the worſe 
for that; like every thing elſe, it 
may ſometimes be abuſed. To put 
our thoughts in writing, and habi- 
tuate ourſelves to give them lan- 
guage, will ſoon enable us to do it 
with facility; and, ſurely, that is 
an accompliſnment well worth cul- 
tivation. 


But 


© ns 1 


But this is not the only advan. 
tage reſulting from a confidential 
correſpondence. If we made it a 
rule to give an account of our ac- 
tions, It might be one way of pre- 
venting ſome from doing things 
which they would be aſhamed to 
acknowledge. Hence, the vaſt im- 
portance in our choice of friends : 
virtue, as well as vice, is ſtrength- 
ened by connex1on; example comes 
directly home, and has its full in- 
fluence on the mind. Thoſe, there- 
fore, who contend againſt the con- 
fidential correſpondence of virtuous 
friends, would prevent their pro- 
greſsin a neceſſary accompliſhment, 

and 


10 

and deprive them of one of the 
guards of virtue. 

Believe me, my dear Carolina, I 
regard your friendſhip as one of 
the chief bleſſings of my life; and 
the communication of your ſenti. 
ments, as one of my moſt exalted 
pleaſures. The hemiſphere of my 
friendſhip is very ſmall ; I look on 
you as no leſs than the ſun in it: 
and all your letters as rays, con. 
veying light and comfort to your 
Charlotte.— Adieu. 
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LETTER XXVI. 


OUR Adolphus, yeſterday, 
favoured us with a viſit. The 
converſation accidentally turned on 
the educationof women. Poor The- 
reſa and myſelf were' almoſt beaten 
out of the field of contention. My 
father enumerated ſeveral inſtances 
of female indiſcretion and ruin, 
which he called the natural conſe- 
quences of elegant accompliſh- 
ments. I obſerve, that the aged, in 
general, have this ſtrange prejudice 
againſt female education being cars 
ried beyond the common extent. 
It 


I 

It is not difficult to account for 
this: moſt women who have a turn 
for mental acquiſition, are apt to 
neglect the more common, and, 
conſequently, the more uſeful pur- 
ſuits of life; and people do not 
judge, and form their opinion of us, 
from what we know, but from what 
we do. Thoſe parents may well de- 
claim againſt a refined education, 
who find themſelves and their com- 
mands diſregarded, and their opi- 
nions treated with contempt or ri- 
dicule, by their children. Nothing 
is more univerſally ſhunned than, 
what is called, a learned woman; 
as if learning, ſo far from being or- 
namental, 


( 225 J 
namental, were actually a diſgrace 
to the ſex. It is ſimply the miſ- 
application of it : a woman may, 
if ſhe pleaſes, be very learned, 
without being ridiculous, I will 
fairly own, however, that there are 
not ſo many women rendered ami- 
able, as ridiculous by learning, at 
leaſt in this country, But this 1s 
owing to literary attainments being 
uncommon among us. To find 
ourſelves poſſeſſed of ſuperiority in 
any accompliſhment, eſpecially of 
the mind, is apt to make us vain, 
and vanity never fails to make us 


ridiculous, 


Whilſt 
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Whilſt my father argued ſeri- 
ouſly, Albert, Werter, and Fer- 
dinand, jocularly ſup ported him. 
Thereſa did not fail to remind the 
gentlemen, that all they ſaid ap- 
plied juſt as ſtrongly againſt them- 
ſelves. For,“ ſaid Thereſa, can 
any thing in nature be more ridi- 
culous than a learned man, with all 
his whims, prejudices, and odd no- 
tions about him! I have read of 
few, who, with all their knowledge, 
were not the mere ſlaves of ſyſtem: 
ſo that there,” added ſhe, I think 
we have the advantage; women, 
in general, are too volatile to be 
ſyſtematic; I will not take the ad- 


vantage 
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vantage of ſaying, that their minds 
are not ſufficiently contracted to be 
ſyſtematic; for, in my idea, all 
ſentimental ſyſtem implies a certain 
degree of contraction.” — Albert 
would not allow of this concluſion; 
he called ſyſtem the helm of ſcience, 
and gave us a metaphorical diſ- 
cuſſion of the ſubje&, in which he 
diſplayed more ingenuity than I 
expected. 

I think there is great propriety 
in giving to our ſex every poſſible 
advantage reſulting from education. 
It muſt be recollected that, as we 
are precluded joining in the com- 
mon buſineſs of life, we muſt ne- 

ceſſarily 
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ceſſarily paſs many hours alone: 
many of our domeſtic employments 
are ſuch as not to require much at- 
tention ; and many hours we are 
obliged to paſs without any pecu- 
liar object of purſuit, The mind is 
the moſt active of all principles: 
it muſt be employed ; and ſurely it 
is of the utmoſt conſequence that 
it be employed on proper objects; 
on objects which education only 
can ſupply; and the more extenſive 
the education, the more inexhauſti- 
ble the ſource of contemplation. 
It is generally allowed, that there 
is in human nature, a propenſity 
toevil; that the mind not occupied 
in 
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in virtuous, will be employed on 
vicious purſuit. And hence it is, 
that vice is generally the daughter 
of idleneſs. Viewed in this light, 
a ſcientific education ſeems more 
eſſentially neceſſary to women than 
to men, their ſphere of action being 
confined to the domeſtic duties, 
which preſently becoming an almoſt 
mechanical routine, leave the mind 
at liberty to indulge itſelf in ſcien- 
tific or rational enquiry, or in the 
reveries of fancy. | 

The 1dea, therefore, that the poſ- 
ſeſſion of any accompliſhment can 
tend to weaken virtuous principle, 
is extremely erroneous, Singing, 
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dancing, playing, exhilarate and 
expand the mind: they are the moſt 
innocent and the moſt delightful of 


all our pleaſures, and 


Where virtue is, theſe are moſt virtuous. 


That they are too frequently per- 
verted is too true; but that is no 
argument againſt their excellence; 
for is not every bleſſing liable to 
abuſe ? 

As ignorance is a principal ſource 
of vice, ſo knowledge is a principal 
ſource of virtue. Let us, then, my 
Carolina, endeavour to contribute 
to the happineſs of each other, by 
furniſhing ourſelves with ſuch 


ideas 
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ideas as may expand the mind, and 
ſtrengthen the habits of virtue. Con- 
tinue, my dear girl, to make your 
Charlotte wiſer and better, — for one, 
I hope, will be the natural con- 
ſequence of the other, by com- 
municating thoſe ſentiments, for 
which I ſo much admire and love 
you. Adieu! 


LETTER XXVII. 


IF I did not love my Carolina, 


could I excuſe that exceſs of 
praiſe ſhe beſtowed on me in her 
laſt letter ?—Bur I do love her, and 
K 2 I do 


1 8 ] 


I do excuſe it. The extreme par- 
tialities of friendſhip, though found- 
ed on error, ſnould never be regarded 
as the effuſions of flattery, but as 
proofs of affection: thus, what too 
frequently excites vanity, would 
ſtrengthen eſteem. 

I know, my Carolina, you will 
not write what you do not think: 
and yet, I am not vain of your 
eulogium: for though your heart 
dictates, it is not becauſe I deſerve 
ſuch praiſe, but becauſe you love 
me as I do you—dearly, 

I am glad, however, to find that 
your ſentiments on epiſtolary cor- 
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reſpondence, agree with my own. 
The affectation of what is called eaſe 
in writing, diſguſts me extremely: 
indeed, more than the ſolemnity of 
pedantry; as I prefer formality in 
dreſs to downright careleſſneſs. Yet 
this chit-chat way of writing is 
much in vogue; and this coxcomi- 
cal kind of negligence 1s greatly 
admired by thoſe who write more 
for the ſake of ſhewing their wit 
(like people laughing to ſhew their 
teeth), than from the impulſe of 


feeling, or any other laudable 
motive. 


I love 
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I love your mode of writing let. 
ters: they reſemble yourfelf—ſim. 
ply elegant and friendly. When I 
receive a letter from you, I kiſs it, 
and ſay, © This is my Carolina in 
miniature,” 

Werter would write—nay does 
write, charmingly; but his ima- 
gination gets the better of his judg- 
ment, and involves him in deſcrip- 
tion fit only for poetical enthu- 
fiaſm. The imagination and the 
taſte of Werter would have ranked 
him among our firſt poets; but 
his fancy led him to drawing: and, 
it muſt be confeſſed, that he imi- 
- tates nature with much ſucceſs, 


and 


11 
and ſelects his objects with happy 


judgment. But I hear him below, 
and I muſt abruptly bid you adieu! 
Il believe there is a fatality in it: 
he generally comes when I am 
writing about him—Again adieu ! 


LETTER LEVEL 


ERTER, yeſterday, com- 
menced his pilgrimage in- 


to the mountains. I believe he 
makes theſe pilgrimages, as he calls 
them, about once a quarter, He is 
an enthuſiaſtic admirer of nature. 
To aſcend lofty mountains, and 

behold 
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behold the riſing ſun; to wander 
in unfrequented woods; to hear the 
diſtant cataract: — theſe are the ſu- 
preme pleaſures of Werter; plea- 
ſures which indicate an expanded 

mind, and a taſte unvitiated. 
Indeed, proſpects of this kind, 
naturally induce elevated contem- 
plation. To ſee, as it were, all cre- 
ation before our eyes, cannot but 
excite magnificent ideas, and lead 
the mind to an immediate love and 
veneration of the firſt good, firſt 
perfect, and firſt fair! '—Then it is, 
that we cannot avoid contemplating 
his goodneſs and power : every ob- 
ject charms and convinces, And 
then 
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then, my dear Carolina, how ſu- 


blimely wonderful, how pleaſingly 
awful is it to recollect, that all this 
profuſion of excellence and beauty, 
this divine union of order and mag- 
nificence, ſprung from darkneſs and 


confuſion |! 


Ere the riſing ſun 
Shone o'er the deep, or mid the vault of night 
The moon her ſilver lamp ſuſpended; ere 
The vales with ſprings were watered; or with groves 
Of oak or pine the ancient hills were covered: 
Then the great ſpirit, whom his works adore, 
Within his own deep eſſence view'd the forms, 
The forms eternal, of created things, 
The radiant ſun, the moon's nocturnal lamp, 
The mountains and the ſtreams, the ample ſtores 


Of earth, of heaven, of nature 
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What pity is it, that conſiderations 
like theſe, do not perpetually op- 
erate on the human mind, to deter 
us from the paths of folly Com- 
pared with ſuch as theſe, how all 
other objects ſhrink into inſigni- 
ficance— 


It is thus, that the mind of 
Werter has been elevated. To all 
that is excellent in art; to the 
communications of philoſophy, and 
the enthuſiaſm of poetry, he adds 
an intimate acquaintance with the 
wonders of creation; a ſpecies of 
knowledge which never fails to 
eradicate vanity, | 

| So 
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So far from being vain, Werter, 
I think, entertains too humble an 
opinion of human nature: an opi- 
nion dangerous to inculcate, as it 
may tend to make us deſpiſe our- 
ſelves, and, conſequently, render 
us, in ſome degree, inattentive to 
our conduct, or, at leaſt, not ſuf- 
ficiently ſolicitous to obtain the 
good opinion of our fellow crea- 
tures, | 
A ftill more dangerous conſe. 
quence reſulting from this idea, 
is, that, regarding ourſelves as duſt 
in the ſcale of exiſtence, we may be 
induced to think ourſelves unwor- 
thy 


CL a 3 
thy the peculiar protection of Pro- 
vidence : of him 


Who all things form'd, and form'd them all for man! 


Indeed, we cannot give way to ſuch 
opinions, without drawing con- 
cluſions too ſhocking to mention. 
They who entertain ideas ſo gloomy, 
and who fancy themielves too in- 
. ignificant to merit the attention 
of him, by whoſe breath they were 
called into being, ſhould recollect, 
that as nothing was created with- 
out his ſpecial interpoſition, ſo no- 
thing can exiſt without his ſpecial 
protection, or ceaſe to exiſt with- 
out his ſpecial concurrence. 


In 
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In almoſt every thing eccentric, 


Werter's ideas on many ſubjects 
| ſoar to a pitch of extravagance that 
ſometimes involves him in contra- 
diction.— And this is not ſurpri- 
ſing. So limited is our view, even 
of terreſtrial objects; ſo unable 
are we to account for the moſt com- 
mon operations of nature, that 
when we attempt to ſpeak of 
mind, 1t is no wonder we always 
diſcover the moſt childiſh 1gno- 
rance; and that the concluſions of 
our philoſophy are often contradic- 
tory to common ſenſe, 

Thus, turn which way we will, 
we cannot but diſcoyer our depen- 
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dence on a ruling power, and .the 
neceſſity of ſecuring his love as 
well as his protection. 
It is the pride of modern philo- 
ſophy at once to exalt and to de- 
grade the human ſpecies : at once 
to prove the unlimited extent of 
the powers of intellect, and to con- 
tend for their limited duration; 
and that ſophiſm is the moſt uni- 
verſally admired, and thoſe philo- 
ſophers—as they are erroneouſly 
called. the moſt univerſally eſteem- 
ed, whoſe chief aim is to make us 
believe the groſſeſt abſurdities, and 
to contradict our own feelings; to 
divide reaſon and common ſenſe; 


to 
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to give the paſſions an unlimited 
controul; to extinguiſh the love of 
virtue, that vice and miſery may 
be univerſally diſſeminated, and 
the image of God' reduced to an 
equality with the brutes that pe- 
riſh Such, my dear Carolina, are 
the ſublime reveries of modern 
philofophy ! — the offspring of 
thoſe vices, which ſeek juſtifica- 
tion, and ſcorn repentance. 

Pardon me, my dear girl, for 
repeating what you fo well know. 
And do not think me a profeſſed 
advocate for what is termed, * the 
dignity of human nature. One 


thing I am ſure of: that let meta- 
phyſicians 
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phyſicians ſay what they will, great 
part of our preſent importance de- 
pends on ourſelves; and, — ſerious 
as the truth is,—our future dignity 
or degradation will be determined 
by our own conduct. 

Again pardon me, Carolina, for 
the length of this letter. The ſub- 
ject muſt be my excuſe : it is your 
favourite theme: and you will re- 
ceive it with hoſpitality, though it 
approach you in a very uncouth 
form._.The effuſions of the mo- 
ment, I know, are always accep- 
table to my Carolina. Adieu 


[ i) 
LETTER XXX. 


HAD no ſooner finiſhed my 

laſt letter to you, than I in« 
dulged myſelf in a walk almoſt as 
far as the receſs, under the row of 
elms that defend our little manſion 
from the chilling blaſts of the eaſt 
wind, I was alone: Albert had ac- 
companied Thereſa to the town; 
and Werter was ' not returned 
from the mountains. 'The evening 
was ſerene : there was that kind of 
ſtillneſs in the air, which inſpires 
melancholy muſings, and fills the 
mind with philoſophic tranquillity. 

vor. . I. The 
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The moon was riſing, and by her 
wan luſtre, diſcovered the grey miſts 
lowly aſcending from the lakes on 
my right hand; whilſt the woody 
mountains on my left, were charm- 
ingly diversified with innumerable 
lights. and ſhades. “ This ſcene,” 
of mothers! is facred to thee ; un- 
der the ſhade of. theſe, elms, how 
often have I been bleſſed with thy 
bleſſing !—hqw often received: the 
inſtructions of true wiſdom!''—The 
remembrance of thoſe endearing 
moments filled my eyes with tears: 
liftigg them towards heaven, I could 
vor help uttering aloud one of choſe 
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ſpontaneous ejaculations of the 
heart which, draw down bleſſings, 
and diſſipate diſtreſs. My tears re- 
leved me, and the recollection of 
having obeyed her ſacred, her laſt 
commands, reſtored to my mind 2 
melancholy tranquillity. 

Turning my eyes towards the 
mountains, I diſcovered a man 
approaching me in great haſte, 
His head was uncovered, and he 
had the dry ſtalk of a weed in his 
hand; the moon ſhone on his face, 
and I ſaw it was the unfortunate 
Henry, whoſe paſſion for me had 
deprived him of reaſon.“ I was ex- 


tremely 


® See Werter, Letter 1 x xt» 


1 

tremely terrified; and he came with 
ſo much precipitation, that it was 
impoſſible for me to eſcape, for 
I was at the upper end of the ave- 
nue.—I, therefore, ſtood ſtill.— 
Poor wretch ! I had no occaſion to 
be alarmed ; he knew me not; but, 
looking earneſtly in my face, aſked 
me, where his Charlotte was? 
She is not at home, I ſaid.— 
1 know that,” replied he, I 
looked all over the hills for her, 
and ſhe is not there, —She was with 
me laſt night, and then I ſhewed 
her the moon, and played upon this 
pipe—her eyes danced—it was on 
the high hill, and we talked to the 

moon. 
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moon. When the States pay me, 
I ſhall buy the golden ſtars for my 
Charlotte.” He ſmiled as he ut- 
tered this. © Go thy ways home, 
Henry,” I ſaid He burſt into 
tears, and I was afraid he recol- 
lected me.—** No,” ſaid he, with a 
heavy ſigh, and a faint voice, I 
am no Henry.” Folding his hands 
together, and again looking ſted- 
faſtly in my face, whilſt the tears 
ran down his own, he ſaid, *© There 
is no Henry—Henry died when the 
wind whiſtled in the great tree, and 
the white clouds took Charlotte to 
the ſtars”—He turned his eyes to- 
wards the ſky, and never ſaw I ſo 
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true a picture of ſettled melancho- 
ly : there was a wonderful expreſ. 
ſion of ſadneſs in his countenance. 
Alas, poor youth!” I ſaid, 
“go home to thy mother. —He 
again looked at me with great ear- 
neſtneſs, and, in a' kind of half 
whiſper, ſaid, © Theſe things muſt 
not be known to the Princeſs ;' ſhe 
will be angry when ſhe knows 
Henry is dead, and there are no 
flowers—huſh ! -- the moon whiſ- 
pers to Charlotte; I muſt go! 
Then, putting the forefinger of 
each hand to his lips, he ſtepped 
flowly away, as one walks acroſs a 
room where others are aſleep. 


I ſaw 
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I ſaw him at a conſiderable diſ- 
tance, going in the fame manner, 
till he entered the wood. The air 
grew cold, and the wind began to 
tiſe. I returned home with a mind 
full of melancholy reflections. 
Poor youth! may HNO alone is 
able reſtore thee to thyſelf, and 
give thee that ſweet peace which 
forms the ſovereign baltn to all af: 
lifted minds! oF ©” 


LE. 
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LETTER XXX. 


* OUR heart bleeds, you ſay, 
for the wandering Henry; 
and you complain, that- in my laſt 
letter, I left you in a ſcene of ex- 
quiſite diſtreſs. * The poor wretch, 
you add, © was entering the wood, 
when the air grew cold, and the 
wind began to riſe;” and you are 
ſolicitous to know what became of 
him; and the particulars of that 
unfortunate attachment which has 
reduced him to his preſent ſtate of 
miſery.— Tou may be ſure, that I 
ſhould have ſent ſomebody after 
aim 
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him, had it been neceſſary; but he 
is ſo well known all over this part 
of the country, that his wanderings 
are not attended with much dan- 
ger.—I never think of him but 
with extreme commiſſeration; and 
had I, by any word or action, given 
him the leaſt ray of hope, I ſhould 
now be the moſt miſerable of wo- 
men. 

He was my father's ſecretary, and 
diſcovered a turn for buſineſs and 
literature, that might have render- 
ed him reſpectable to ſociety, and 
bappy in himſelf. He came very 
young into the family, and was not 
long before he was able to ſupport 

| his 
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his mother decently. He was mild 
in his diſpoſition ; of little con ver- 
ſation, and dedicated moſt of his 
leiſure time to the claſſics. Albert 
diſcovered -in -him- thoſe - qualities 
which my father diſregarded, and 
accommodated him with books. 
He read Italian, and his favourite 
poet was Petrarch ; a writer whoſe 
language faſcinates, and whoſe 
images allure. hs 

With an imagination thus ſtored, 
with feelings thus refined, and with 
a taſte for the polite arts, it is no 
wonder that Henry, at eighteen, 
ſhould be ſuſceptible of the moſt 
delicate of all paſſions. Albert ſaid, 
_ that 
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that Henry wanted nothing but a 
miſtreſs to make him a poet: He 
has,” ſaid Albert, all the materials 
in his compoſition; and when a 
ſpark from the brilliancy of ſome 
female eye, has ſet them in a flame, 
we ſhall have German ſonnets and 
elegies in abundance!”—But Al- 
bert was deceived ; the paſſion ope- 
rated differently on Henry. In- 
ſtead of animating him to poetical 
flights, it plunged him into the 
depths of melancholy. Every one 
perceived a change in him, and 
every one aſſigned a different cauſe 
for it. He neglected his books; he 
fhunned company; was frequently 
| diſ- 
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diſcovered in tears; and ſeemed to 
delight in nothing ſo much as ramb- 
ling in the neighbouring woods. 
The general opinion was, that he 
had injured his intellects by too 
much application to ſtudy. In this 
ſtate of mind, however, he did not 
neglect his duty: he went through 
the uſual buſineſs of the day almoſt 
mechanically; for though he com- 
mitted no errors, he did not appear 
to think of what he was doing. 
When aſked the reaſon of his me- 
lancholy, he would ſeldom anſwer, 
but bluſhed extremely, and found 
ſome excuſe to get away. | 


As 
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As he lived with; his mother, and 
only attended my father at certain 
hours, it was ſeldom that I ſaw him; 
but when I was told of the nature of 


his melancholy, and the particulars 
I have mentioned, I had no doubt 
of the cauſe of his complaint; and 
went privately to his mother, and 
informed her of my thoughts. She 
ſaid, that it was impoſſible, from his 
converſation, to gueſs what it might 
be, but ſtrongly ſuſpected it was 
the effect of ſtudious application; 
and had he been inclined to meta- 
phyſical enquiries, or abſtract ſcien- 
ces, I ſhould certainly have joined 
| the 
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the general opinion. Beſides, ſhe 
added, that he had not, in any man- 
ner, diſcovered a partiality for any 
particular perſon. This ſhook my 
opinion conſiderably and I re- 
turned home, without being able 
to draw any certain concluſion. 

Soon after this, my birth-day was 
kept, and, as was uſual, all the fa- 
mily, of which Henry was reckon- 
ed a part, and many of the neigh- 
bours dined with us. As there was 
ſomething very myſterious in the 
diſtemperature of Henry, I was 
determined toobſerve him with at- 
tention, and to endeavour to make 


ſome 
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ſome diſcovery, by oblique conver- 
ſation. — How I ſucceeded muſt 
form the ſubje& of my next letter 
for here I have ſcarcely room to add 
with what ſincerity and affection, 
I am yours. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME, 


